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The Christian Reflector. 








For the C iristian Reflector. 


“Tau the Lord that healeth thee.” 


My spirit writhed beneath the smart 
Of faithless friendship’s keenest dart, 
And o’er a wreath I bent to mourn 
What love had twined deceit had torn, 
There came a heavenly voice to me 

“I am the Lord that healeth thee.” 


My feet had trod the paths of sin, 

And sought a glittering prize to win 

But when the worthless gift I grasped 

A cruel thorn concealed I clasped; 

That same kind voice brought peace to me 
“I am the Lord that healeth thee.” 


In agony my soul was bowed 

O’er one who slumbered in the shroud, 
And tears I would not, could not stay 
Fell fast upon the breathless clay, 
Again came that blest voice to me, 

“T am the Lord that healeth thes.” 


O! Thou, whose never failing balm 

The spirit’s pain alone can calm, 

When earthly scenes to me grow dim, 
And death’s keen anguish racks each limb, 
May these sweet accents set me free, 

“T am the Lord that healeth thee.’’ 


Brookline, Aug. A.M. C. 


For the Christian Reflector. 


The one Offering of Christ. 


glory over the sacrifice of Christ, which will) 
be the triumph and admiration of the heaven- | 
ly world in all eternity. The glory of God in| 
Christ has been rising in magnificence from | 
the promise of his coming made in Eden to| 
the present day, and will continue to increase | 
for ever, so that there will always be new in-| 
centives to adoration and praise, and thus con- | 
stitute the perfection of endless blessedness. 
Thus will be manifested the nature of that 
religion, the germ of which is communicated 
to the heart by the regenerating influence of 
the Holy Spirit. 

How forcibly is this view of true religion 
presented in the words of Peter, grow in grace 
and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ; for it is only in this way that we 
cad understand on earth the fullness of 
heavenly happiness. By a life of practical 
godliness and an entire dependence on this 
one offering, Christians may show, forth the 
praises of him, who has called them out of 
darkness into his marvellous light. 

The atonihg reconciliation, this one offer- 


‘=e ta divine justice, was more honorable to 
the moral government of aug, mau wonld 


have been the condemnation of every trans- 
gressor from Adam to the final conflagration. 
Hundreds of years before the advent of Christ, 
Isaiah spake respecting him; “The Lord is 
well pleased for his righteousness sake; he 
will magnify the law and make it honorable.” 
A remarkable dignity attended the law on 
Mount Sinai; “there were thunderings and 
lightnings, and striking displays of the majes- 
ty of God ; but by the obedience and death of 
Jesns, this law was more glorified, than by all 
the terrific displays of Jehovah on the burning 
mountain quaking as with an earthquake.” 
The meekness and gentleness of Christ, the 
kindness with which he instructed his disci- 
ples and the common people who listened to 
his gracious words, the power he exercised in 
healing their diseases, and the loveliness he 
manifested in the forgiveness of every peni- 
tent, these were more glorious and excellent 
in giving magnificence to the law connected 
with the final offering of himself on the cross 
than could have been any other possible 





Do we admire sublimity? Do we delight 
to contemplate its majesty as combined with 
simplicity? Are we pleased with its mani- 
festation as expressed in the plainest lan- 
guage? Then let us study the sacred vol- 
ume with the noblest feelings of which our 
nature is susceptible, and with the holi- 
est desire to discover the beauty of truth 
and learn the character of our Lord and Re- 
deemer. In whatever light we contemplate his 
attributes, we see a majesty and meekness 
surpassing i When we 
consider him as the creator of ‘the universe 
and its moral governor, and contrast this dig- 
nity with the suffering Saviour dying for the 
salvation of his enemies, how are our admira- 
tion and gratitude called into requisition. 

It is proposed in this article to consider 
Jesus as the high priest of our profession, and 
the surprising work which he accomplished 
by his obedience unto death. In the 10th of 
Hebrews, Paul says, by one offering he hath 
perfected for ever them that are sanctified. 
In the former part of the chapter the apostle 





compr 





had been illustrating the inefficiency of the) suages. Several other studies had been per- 
Mosaic sacrifices. These were available only | formed, Drawing and Painting, Book-keeping, 
as an external purification requiring frequent) Surveying, French and Spanish languages, 


repetition. In addition to the common sacri- 
fices, the high pricst was required to enter 


method of which we can conceive. Christ, 
as the gospel assures us, is the wisdom of 
God, the most glorious display of his perfec- 
tions, uniting merey with justice, eminently 
deserving this appellation of an Infinite Intelli- 
gence. In him, grace reigns through right- 
eousness in the salvation of the church. 
This glorious reigning grace 
The Father God displayed, 
In freely giving his dear Son, 
Their Sacrifice and Head. 
The Son as freely comes, 
And for their sin he dies ; 
The Holy Spirit seals their grace, 
And all this love applies. 
BERFAN. 





For the Christian Reflector. 
Peirce Academy. 

ANNUAL EXAMINATION AND EXHIBITION. 

These services took place Thursday and 
Friday, Aug. 17 and 18. Classes were exam- 
ined in Reading, Spelling, Arithmetic, Gram- 
mar, History, Natural Philosophy, Algebra, 
Botany, Trigonometry, Latin and Greek lan- 


but there was not time to hear the recitations 


We ask for this long-cherished Seminary, | ways, and as they furnish the peasants | 


> 


ouly a patronage proportioned to the skill|withevery thing not produced by them- 
. . . . | ° . . eo 
and indefatigable labors of its accomplished |selves, bringing their commodities to the 


Principal. 








Editorial Gleanings. 


Prospects 





of Tractarianism. 


A. Phelps, in the New York Evangelist, we 
make the following extract. 
of Mr. P’s observations on this subject in 
England. 


I do not suppose that Tractarianism is 
ultimately to triumph even in the Estab- 
lishment, much less among the people 
generally. 
think it has yet received any decisive 
check. If I do not mistake, it is still pro- 
gressing, and has yet to reach its highest 
point of power and influence. We have 
not seen the end of it yet. True, Dr. 
Pusey did on the 14th of May last, boldly 
preach, in Christ’s church, atthe Univer- 
SILy, thy Outhelin dactrine of Consubstan- 
tiation; true, a court of inquiry of oix 
Right Reverend Doctors, did subsequent- 
ly condemn the sermon, and suspend Dr. 
Pusey for preaching it, from officiating, 


true, well authenticated rumor says, that 
the court were not a little influenced in 
their decision by the stout resistance then 
offering in every quarter to the Facto- 
ries’ Education bill, and by the startling 
rupture just then occurring in the Scotch 
Establishment, fearing, if some seeming 
or real check were not put upon the new 
party, that some serious consequences 
might await their own Establishment. 
But what then? What if government 
does talk against them, as occasion 
serves? They know right well, that the 
Queen has just introduced the chanting 
of the service into the Royal Chapel, at 
Buckingham Palace, and that Mr. Cour- 
tenay, the newly appointed domestic 
chaplain, and Archdeacon Wilberforce, 
the newly appointed tutor of the young 
heir apparent to the throne, are both of 
acknowledged Puseyite principles and 
tendencies. Dr. Pusey, too, can preach 
anywhere else, out of the University, he 
chooses. He and his party are only 
stung to fresher activity and sterner zeal 
by the pressure laid upon them. A new 
Puseyite newspaper to be started in a 
few weeks, and a General Committee to 
sit from time to time, for the promotion 
of the Tractarian movement, are an- 
nounced as among their present projected 
schemes. When, at the recent Com- 
memorative Festival, at Oxford, for the 
purpose of conferring honorary degrees, 
it was proposed to confer one upon the 
Hon. Edward Everett, our present min- 
ister at this Court, the Tractarians pro- 
tested, because, forsooth, he was under- 
stood to be a Dissenter and a Socinian, 
and by their violent and tumultuous non- 
placets, threw the meeting into complete 
confusion, and broke up the procedings, 
the Vice-Chancellor being able only to 
confer the degree; and now the rumor is, 
that a member of the Chancery Bar has 
given his opinion, that the degree is null 
and void, and that the Tractarians are 
taking legal measures to have it rescind- 





in them all. ‘'wo dialogues were spoken on 


ed. They will hardly succeed in this. 
It is obvious, however, that the rebuffs 


the holy of holies in the temple once every) Thursday evening. One in French, and the| with which they have hitherto met, have 
year with blood of others, to make reconcilia- | other in Spanish, original compositions of the| by no means struck them dumb, nor in- 


tion for the whole people. No other priest} young ladies who spoke them. These servi-| duced a surrender. 
was permitted to enter this holy place which| ces were interspersed with exhibitions in 
was a figure of heaven itself. We see the} music on the Piano Forte, and experiments in 
superior dignity of the high priest under the} Electricity. Many of the classes appeared 
Christian dispensation, in the fact, that by his| exceedingly well, and evinced a most thorough 
one offering he accomplished all the purposes training on the part of the teacher. This 
necessary to the forgiveness of sin and the| 


salvation of every penitent believer. He is said 
to have perfected for ever thei that are sanc- 
tified, that is he has secured the certain salva- 
tion of all who shall be called by grace, till the 
topstone of the spiritual building shall be 
brought forth with shoutings. The Holy Spirit 
is a witness of this final redemption of which 
he spake before through the ancient prophets. 
This one sacrifice wrought a most remarkable 
change in the religious world. It abolished 
all the rites and ceremonies of the Mosaic 
law, presenting a free and open passage to the 
throne of grace. Our high priest having thus 
prepared the way for the preaching of the 
everlasting gospel, all power being given him 
in heaven and on earth, assembled his disci- 
ples after his resurrection, and commanded 
them to go into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature, assuming all who 
believed in him of their eternal salvation. 
They, thus authorized, were witnesses of 
his resurrection and ascension to heaven. 
We may contemplate him there, as our high 
Priest and Advocate on the right hand of the 
Father, claiming the ransomed by his blood, 
to save to the uttermost all who come to God 
by him. 

The influence of this one offering has ex- 
tended from Adam to the present day. Hence 
Christ is called the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world. He was set up from 


Mediator of his people. By means of his 
death for the redemption of the transgressions 
which were under the first covenant, they who 
are called receive the promise of eternal in- 
heritance, that is, they realize more extensive- 
ly than before his death the fulness of bless- 
ings included in this one sacrifice. In the 


phrase, perfected tor ever them that are sanc- | tian brother whose attaitiments and skill, in-| mately resulted in the Ukase which re- 
moves all Jews fifty wersts (fifty-six En- 
times overlooked. The words, sanctify and | endeavors to secure the general good of his| glish miles) from the frontiers into the in- 
sanctified do not always express the idea of| pupils, have inspired the Trustees with the) terior. But altogether, the Russian Gov- ; same protection she had just found from 
utmost confidence. He aims at thoroughness) ernment watches this tribe with redoubled | her assumed colors! 
| attention, as various ordinances and reg-|man who believes, that had it not been 
The Academy now has a good Philosophi-| ulations concerning them amply prove. | for the influence of slavery, any cabinet 
cal and Chemical apparatus, and lectures are) The Government, however, can in this | would have advanced, or that the coun- 
| case not be accused of want of indulgence ltry would have tolerated, such impudent 

| or of too high a degree of severity, if, for | absurdity? 
| the purpose of judging fairly of its meas- | ‘ 
ures, the internal state of the Russian|over, and screening from injury the Af- 
empire, and particularly that of Poland, | . 
istaken into consideration. There the | with pains and penalties, the exercise of | 
| lower classes, and especially the peasants, |the holiest sympathies of our nature. I) 
: are still on so lowa step of civilization, | perceive by a late paper, that a Kentucky | 
the attendance of the young from different) that it almost amounts to utter helpless- | slave-holder has brought an action for| 
quarters. We notice on its Catalogue, the) ness, which makes them an easy prey to| damages under an act of Congress, in| 
The |the U. S. Circuit Court at Cincinnati, | 
Jews profit by this state in all possible | against a citizen of Ohio, for ‘‘harboring | 


tified, a thought is presented which is some- 


communicating holiness, but that of setting 
apart for some special purposes. {n the 13th 
Isaiah the Medes are called the Lord’s sancti- 
fied ones in the sense of being designated to 
chastise the wickedness of Israel. In our 
Lord’s last prayer previous to his crucifixion 
he uses this language respecting his disciples, 
Sanctify them through thy truth. For their 
eakes I sanctify myself. The idea is this, that 
he had set apart himself as their Redeemer, 
that they might be commissioned to preach 
the gospel to the world. Thus those whom 
Paul denominates them ‘that are sanctified, 
include all, who are comprehended as saved 
in the purpose of God. This idea sheds a 





interesting addresses, called forth spontane- 
everlasting in the purpose of God as the! ously by witnessing the services of the exam-| 
| ination and exhibition and the scene which 
| was before them. 


Seminary was founded more than 30 years 
ago, by a friend of learning and religion. Its 
founder still lives to witness its prosperity. 

At this place many young men, who are 
now preachers of the gospel, have obtained 
the rudiments of theireducation. Several are 
here at the present time who had commenced 
study with the ministry in view. 

From the earliest days of the Seminary, it 
has been customary to hold an Annual Exhi- 
bition in speaking. At the recent anniversa- 
ry, a large assembly of citizens and strangers, 
collected at the Central Baptist Meeting-house, 
and were addressed by 13 young gentlemen 
very much to the gratification of the audience. 
Most of the pieces were original and of many 
of them it could truly be said they were well 
written. Two were in Latin, one in Greek 
and one in Spanish. 

At the close of these exercises a procession 
was formed consisting of between two and 
three hundred persons, who repaired to a 
delightful grove and partook of a collation 
provided by the members of the Seminary. 
This was a most delightful appendage to the 
annual services. Teachers, pupils, friends 
and strangers seemed to participate in the 
joyousuess of the occasion. Before the hour 
of parting arrived, several gentlemen, Rev. 
Mr. Ward, of Raynham, Rev. Mr. Colby, of N. 
Middleborough, and Wm. H. Wood, Esq. gave 


They are still in the 
field. Two editions, of 6,000 each, of 
the obnoxious sermon have already been 
exhausted, and a third is forthcoming. 
Upwards of 3000 copies have been sent 
to Ireland, and on their first appearance 
the demand was such that the printer 
conld not work them off fast enough to 
meet if. 

Do not suppose from all this, that Trac- 
tarianism is to become, much less to re- 
main permanently dominant, even in the 
Establishment. It is itself but the reac- 
tion of Ritualism, endeavoring to recover 
itself from the neglect and contempt into 
which, by the general progress of Chris- 
tian spiritualism, it had fallen, and re- 
solved, if possible, on overlaying the 
world again with its superstitions and 
mummeries. 
other difficulties, the day for such a work 
has gone by. Asa reaction it may, and 
I think, will reach a higher point of pow- 
er and influence than it has yet attained, 
but at that point it is destined to meet the 
reaction of Spiritualism in turn—a reac- 
tion, the more determined from the fresh 
assault made upon it, and destined, I 
fondly hope and firmly believe, by the 
copious effusions of the Holy Ghost that 
shall accompany and carry it forward, to 
extinguish the spirit and to bury the 
empty forms and superstitious mummeries 
ofits antagonist in the grave of by-gone 
ages and of dispensations never to be re- 
stored. 





Jews removed by Government. 





| It ought to be known by the friends of 
| education, and especially to those who are 
| inquiring where they shall send their sons, 
| and daughters to be educated, that the Prin- 


; cipal of this Academy, Mr. Jenks, is a Chris- 


, dustry and perseverance in teaching and in 


in every branch. 


delivered every term in which the principles 
in these sciences are illustrated. It was grat- 
ifying to perceive at the late meeting of the 


the Seminary. It is located in a beautiful 
village, in the midst of an intelligent and 
Christian population, and has much to invite 


names of pupils, from S. Carolina, Georgia, 
N. York and L. Canada. 





Trustees, a growing interest in the affairs of| 


Russian Government, 
pected long ago. 


| truly unexampled degree of boldness and 
} 
| able time seriously attracted the attention 


| of the higher authorities, and has ulti- 


| 
| 


| avaricious and greedy speculators. 


From the able correspondence of Rev. A. 


It is the result 


At the same time I do not 


within the Universily, for two years; if |North have nothing to do with it, when the 


To say nothing then of 


The removal of the Jews from the vi- 
cinity of the Austrian and Prussian boun- 
daries is a measure, on the part of the 
forseen and ex- 
The immense smug- 
| gling which this people carry on with a 


a proportionate profit, has for a consider- 


jhouse and enficing the poor ignagant peo- 
jple to buy, and taking all produce which 
[possibly can be spared withott actual 
|starvation as payment—at, of course very 
low prices—and this they again‘earry to 
ithe frontiers and sell with immense gain. | 
|'T’hus already the poorer classes are en-| 
‘tively in their power; but, besides this, 
jall tippling-houses and places of ppblic 
lresort being kept by Jews, they seduce 
itheir customers but tod often to dranken- | 
ness and dissipation first, and to moxe se- | 
jrious crimes afterwards. Such are the | 
|motives which have induced the Emperor | 
\to this apparently harsh, but, upon a clo-| 
iser examination, truly benevolent and | 
humane measure.—London Paper. * 

| : 


| 

‘The Corrupting Influence of Slavery. 
| Although much has been said and written 
land printed of the evils of slavery within a 
few years, still the great body of the people 
are comparatively ignorant of its wide-spread, 
corrupting influence. The idea still prevails 
in the minds of thousands throughout the free 
States, that its evils and influence are confined 
to the slave States, and the people of the 





whole country is groaning under its blighting, 
corrupting and destructive effects. If there 
are any of this class among our numerous 
readers, we beseech them to read the article 
which follows. It is from the pen of Judge 
Jay of N. Y.(a son of John Jay, the Revolu- 
tionary Patriot,) who has recently removed 
from office to propitiate Southern slave-hold- 
ers. A purer patriot and philanthropist, pro- 
bably, does not live upon the earth. He was 
one of the earliest abolitionists, and has done 
much to expose the abominable evils of 
slavery.— Morning Star. 


‘Slavery is corrupting our religion, 
erecting the barriers of caste in the very 
tomples of our common Redeemer, and 
converting a dispensation of mercy into 
an instrument for the degradation and op- 
pression of millions of immortal and ac- 
countable beings for whom Christ died. 
Too many of our clergy are titheing 
mint, annise, and cummin, while they not 
only omit, but actually despise and insult 
the weightier matters of the law, judg- 
ment and mercy; and are thus giving 
great occasion to the enemies of the Lord 
to blaspheme. 

Nor are the influences of slavery on 
our civil rights less malignant than upon 
our religious duties. Southern votes are 
freely offered and received for the sur- 
render of the right of petition, the liberty 
of the press, and the freedom of debate. 
This detestable traffic is rapidly under- 
mining our liberties, and debasing our 
national character. Demagoguism is sub- 
stituted for patriotism; and hollow ap- 
peals to love of country, and to popular 
prejudices, cover the most mercenary 
treason to liberty and humanity. Ruffian 
mobs commit horrible outrages upon the 
persons and property of our citizens, 
through love of the Constitution, printing 
presses are broken and churches are 
sacked, from affection for our Southern 
brethren; while a regard for the public 
tranquillity drives petitioners from the 
halls of Congress, puts gags into the 
mouths of our representatives, and leads 
post-masters to violate their oaths by ri- 
fling the mails of such matter as they are 
pleased to think incendiary. The sancti- 
ty of the American flag demands that it 
should be the palladium of every villain, 
of every nation, who thinks proper to dis- 
play it at the mast-head of his African 
slaver. It is not enough that we alone 
of the Christian nations of the earth, re- 
fuse to co-operate with others in sup- 
pressing the slave-trade. It is not 
enough that our own pirates, sailing un- 
der our own flag, are unmolested by the 
cruisers of other nations. Our aspiring 
politicians have a still more sublimated 
idea of the honor due to the American 
flag. According to certain gentlemen, 
no foreign cruiser shall, under the penal- 
ty of war, even visit a suspected slaver 
carrying the star spangled banner, al- 
though for the sole purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether it is carried in faith or in 
fraud. It is admitted that it is fraudu- 
lently assumed by slavers of various na- 
tions as a protection against legitimate 
capture, but still the sanctity of the flag 
requires that it should confer impunity 
on fraud! But alas, the absurdity and 
wickedness of this claim do not stop here. 
This denial of the right of visitation 
throws open the African slave-trade to 
American enterprise, and nullifies not 
only the efforts of Europe to suppress the 
accursed commerce, but also our own 
law declaring it piracy. It may not, in- 
deed, open our ports to cargoes of Afri- 
cans, but it gives full license to our mer- 
chants to supply the markets of Cuba and 
Brazil. The 80 gun squadron we have 
promised by treaty to keep on the Afri- 
can coast, may elevate the hopes of cred- 
ulous philanthropists abroad, but will not 
excite the fears of asingle trader. Other 
flags are as sacred as our own, and our 
officers will be careful not to violate the 
great principle proclaimed by their Gov- 
ernment. Of course if a Baltimore sla- 
ver, laden with human cattle, will only 
have discretion enough, on coming in 
sight of the squadron, to show any flag 
under heaven, save her own, she-will be 
permitted to go on her way rejoicing; and 
should she fall in with a British cruiser, 
the stars and stripes will afford her the 





Is there a sane 





While slavery is thus fondly watching 


| 


|rican slave-trade, it is preparing to visit 





and concealing” his fugitive slaves; and 
has recovered a verdict of twelve hundred 
dollars. The Judge is reported to have 
decided in substance, that any act done 








——— 





|it forth. Throw away the last new novel; 
}go with me through these dark Janes 
blind courts, into these damp cellars un- 
‘furnished garrets, where poverty, vice 


with the intent to facilitate the escape of and crime are crowded together, layer, 


the fugitive, is a harboring and conceal- 
ing, within the meaning of the law. 
Hence, in this Christian land, to recruit 
the strength of the way-worn fugitive by 
giving him food—to afford him shelter at 
night—to clothe his nakedness—to direct 
his eye to the North star—is an offence 
for which the perpetrator, in the language 
of the act of Congress, shall ‘‘forfeit and 
pay the sum of five hundred dollars,” 
over and above the damages which the 
master may have sustained by reason of 
the humanity shown to the fugitive. This 
most detestable law is as reckless an 
outrage on the federal constitution, as it 
is on the religion we profess. 
stitution expressly denies to Congress all 


powers not granted to it; and among thosep 


granted, we may lovk in-vain furthe one 
so wickedly assumed. 

“If thou meet thine enemy’s oz or his 
ass going astray, thou shalt surely bring 
it to him again,” but ‘Thou shalt not de- 
liver unto his master the servant who is 
escaped irom his master unto thee.” If 
we, our wives and our children, are to be 
punished for making the same distinction 
between our innocent and oppressed 
brethren, and beasts of burden, which 
God himself makes, be itso. Let us fear 
Him, rather than Courts and Juries; and 
let us, like Daniel and the Apostles, 
openly refuse obedience to unrighteous 
laws, and like them submit to the penal- 
ties they impose.” 





The best use of Money. 


Mrs. A.’s shawl cost $40. One of 
equal utility and durability, and of decent 
appearance, though less showy and fash- 
ionable, might have been obtained for 
$10, or less. The extra fineness or 
fashionableness (of the shawl) cost $30; 
enough lo give ten children in Ceylon, or 
Madura, a good Christian education. But 
the deed is done. ‘The money is paid! 
The ten poor heathen children cannot be 
educated, for want of it; and Mrs. A. 
must wear the price of their ignorance 
and degradation, and, it may be, their 
perdition, on her shoulders. O how it 
looks! She paid too much for her shawl. 

Mrs. A. is a good woman. She did 
not mean to be extravagant in dress, but 
only to dress as well as other Jadiés be- 
longing to the same class of society. But 
many think she is rather a dressy lady; 
and it injures her Christian reputation 
among the majority of her neighbors and 
acquaintances; she is less useful than she 
would be, if her dress were plainer! Her 
$40 shawl does her no good, but rather 
tends to make her less humble and happy ; 
and it does no good to other people. The 
thirty needless dollars are a dead loss! 
But had they gone to educate those ten 
heathen children, it would have bright- 
ened their prospects for life, and perhaps, 
for eternity! It would have made them 
different men and women as long as they 
lived, and given them such a knowledge 
of the gospel that we might hope for their 
conversion and salvation. She f@iled of 
making the best use of her money, in 
consequence of not thinking sufficiently 
of the effect of what she was doing on her 
own spirit, and on the minds of others; 
and either not knowing, or not remember- 
ing, what good could have been done by 
a different use of it. 

If Mrs. A. ever has occasion to pur- 
chase another shawl, I hope she will re- 
member those heathen children, and 
recollect that every three dollars she can 
save will give one of them a good religious 
education. I hope she will also remem- 
ber it when she makes other purchases. 
Let other ladies be careful to make a 
better use of their money.— Vt. Chron. 





Sentiments good and true, 


The following is an extract from the writ- 
ings of O. A Brownson. However unsafe a 
guide he may be on some subjects, the views 
here expressed we unhesitatingly and heartily 
endorse. 

It is never good to excite the mind or 
the heart overmuch, save when it can 
find immediate vent in actions which con- 
cern real life. A confirmed novel reader 
is always morbid; on some sides preter- 
naturally sensitive, on others preternatu- 
rally callous; capable, it may be, of talk- 
ing much fine sentiment, but wanting in 
that spiritual strength, in that moral ro- 
bustness which is equal to the perform- 
ance of a useful but difficult part in real 
life. The less fine sentiment we have on 
our lips, the more genuine feeling shall 
we have in our hearts; and the more 
noble and generous actions shall we per- 
form. He who stops to sentimentalize 
about poverty, will be the last to throw 
his cloak over the tattered gabardine o 
the beggar. 

This is, no doubt, all very antiquated, 
and altogether old-fashioned. But we 
hope our young friends, seated on rich 
ottomans, or reclining on soft couches, 
with the last new novel still moist from 
the press, will forgive this our ante-delu- 
vianism. It is with no vinegar visage, 
pietistic cant, that we tell them to throw 
that novel aside, to arouse themselves 
from their indolence, and go forth and 
devote the sensibilities of their hearts, 
the richness of their fancies, and the 
creativeness of their imaginations, to the 
great and noble work of relieving actual 
distress, and of upbuilding the cause of 
truth and righteousness on earth. O, my 
young friends, there is not such an over- 
plus of generous sentiment, of warm and 
noble feeling, in this cold wintry world 
of ours, that you have any to waste over 
a Paul Clifford, or a Jack Sheppard. No; 
go forth into real life, and let your sensi- 
bilities flow out for the actually poor and 
wretched; let the tear, so lovely in the 
eye of beauty, start at no fictitious woe. 
That poor mother, by her dying boy in 
that miserable hovel, needs it; those poor, 
children, ragged, incrusted with filth, 
growing up to fill your penitentiaries, 
need it; the wrongs and outrages man is 
everywhere inflicting on man should call 


The con- | 


|upon layer, where breeds the corruption 
| that pollutes our whole moral atmosphere. 
| Here, my friends, is a volume that may 
jexcite you; here is a work which you 
;may read. Forget your luxury; forget 
your luxurious ease, blush for your re- 
pinings, your sentimental whimperings, 
your vapors and indigestion; and remem- 
ber that you are men and women, and 
}that it is your business to make this earth 
/a paradise, and every human heart a 


meet temple for the living God. 


) 
| 


} 





| Whitefield’s first Visit to Boston. 





| We find in the Appendix to Mr. Stow's 
| Centennial Discourse, the following account 
of Mr. Whitefield’s first visit to Boston, which 
was published soon after his departu 


“On Thursday evening (Sept. 18, 
1740), the Rev. Mr. Whitefield arrived 
pug by land from Rhode Island, being 
|met on the road and conducted to town 
| by several gentlemen.* The next day in 
the forenoon he attended prayers in the 
King’s Chapel,t and in the afternoon he 
preached to a vast congregation in the 
Rev. Dr. Colman’s meeting-house;t 
Saturday, in the forenoon, at the Old 
South Church, to a crowded audience, 
and in the afternoon to about 5000 people 
onthe Common. Lord’s day, A. M., he 
went to hear Dr. Colman, and in the af- 
tgrnoon, having preached to a great num- 
ber of people, at the Old Brick Church, 
the house not being large enough to hol 
those that crowded to hear him, he went 
and preached in the field to at least 8000 
persons. On Monday he preached in the 
morning at Mr. Webb’s,|| and was to have 
served in the afternoon at Mr.Check- 
ley’s,1 but for an accident which hap- 
pened just before the time when the ser- 
vice was to begin. Some person broke a 
piece of board, in one of the galleries, to 
make a seat of it. The noise alarmed 
some that heard it, and they imprudently 
cried out that the galleries were giving 
way. The house being prodigiously 
crowded, the whole congregation was put 
into the utmost confusion and disorder; 
so that, being in the greatest concern how 
to save their lives, some jumped off the 
gallery into the seats below, others out of 
the windows; and those below, pressing 
to get out of the porch doors in haste, 
several were thrown down over one 
another and trod upon by those who were 
crowding out. Many were exceedingly 
bruised, and others had their bones bro- 
ken; five persons died within two days. 
Mr. Whitefield’s presence of mind did 
not forsake him; he led the anxious 
throng immediately to the Common, and 
preached to them from the words, ‘‘Go 
ye out into the highways and hedges and 
compel them to come in.”’ 

Mr. Whitefield continued this inces- 
sant labor here for a week, then travelled 
eastward a few days, returned and spent 
the second week in October in and about 
Boston. He preached his farewell ser- 
mon on a Sabbath evening, on the Com- 
mon, ‘‘where it is supposed upwards of 
23,000 people atiended.’”? The popula- 
tion of the town was computed at the time 
to be about 20,000.”’ 

* Another account says he was met ten miles from town 
by Governor Belcher’s son, and a train of the clergy and 
principal inhabitants. 

t Now Dr. Greenwood’s, in Tremont St. 

t Now Mr. Lothrop’s, in Brattle Square. 

§ Now Dr. Frothingham’s; then standing on the spot 
now occupied by Joy’s Building in Washington St. 


Now Dr. Parkman’s in Hanover St. 
Now Dr. Young’s, in Summer St. 








Bishop Whittingham. 


There was atime when Mr. Whitting- 
ham was supposed to be somewhat evan- 
gelical in his views. But since he became 
bishop in Maryland, he has gone to the 
very extreme of High Churchism or 
Puseyism. In a late discourse he thus 
expresses his views: 

“I hold it no light misdemeanor to aid 
in the miserable artifice of stigmatizing by 
a nickname of modern origin, principles 
fundamental to the Church, coeval with 
her existence, and in every age maintain- 
ed by her worthiest pillars and brightest 
ornaments. The divine commission of 
the ministry, in apostolical succession, as 
the authorized dispenser of justifying 
and sanctifying grace in the sacraments 
of regeneration, and of the communion 
of the body and blood of Christ, has been 
the uninterrupted doctrine of the Church, 
since she received it in and with the 
Scriptures, down to the present day.” 

Thus it seems that the bishops and 
ministers of the so called Apostolic Suc- 
cession, dispense justifying and sanctify- 
ing grace. Men dispense grace! What 
in the name of reason is the propriety of 
| talking against the Pope’s indulgences, if 
|men can really dispense justifying and 
|sanctifying grace to their fellows? If 
| other men have grace in store to dispense 
|on occasion, why not the Pope? Surely 
|he is as good a man as many an English 
bishop. Nay, many a bishop has been 
inferior in moral virtue to some of the 
Roman Pontiffs. And no one can doubt 
| that the See of Rome is as justly entitled 
to claim the rights of Apostolic Succession 
'as any of her numerous progeny, includ- 
ing the See of Canterbury. Such being 
the case, why make such a hue and cry 
against popery, when the substance of 
its doctrines are held by those who pre- 
tend to disclaim it?—Baplist Advocate. 


} 








| Washington and his Mother, 


} 


Young George was about to go to sea 
,as a midshipman; every thing was ar- 
ranged, the vessel lay opposite his fath- 
er’s house, the little boat had come on 
|shore to take him off, and his whole 
heart was benton going. After his trunk 
had been carried down to the boat, he 
went to bid his mother farewell, and saw 
the tears bursting from her eyes. How- 
ever, he said nothing to her; but he saw 
that his mother would be distressed if he 
went, and perhaps never be happy #ge'"- 
He just turned round to the servant and 
‘said, “ Go and tell them to fetch my 
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ltrunk back. I will not go away to break 
imy mother’s heart.” His mother was 
istruck with his decision, and she said vo 
|him, “George, God has promised to 
bless the children that honor their pa- 
‘rents, and I believe he will bless you.” — 
Christian Fam. Mag. 








Macedonian Cry. 


The following extracts from the Reports of 
the Chareh Missionary Society of Great Britain, 


vividly exhibit the wants of the world at the 
present time, 


**Weneed all the strength at present employed 
in each of our successful Miagions, in order to 
sustain the work which God has graciously 
enabled us to accomplish. European superin- 
tendence over those feeble flocks which hare 
been gathered in Tinnevelly, Krishnaghur, and 
the villages near Calcutta, will be absolutely 
necessary for many years to come, te rve 
= from being soeaereta yy falling into 
stich & sfate as will disgrace the Christi 

Nover should ve lorgetzen, ale 
able Schwartz and his coadjutors, leh a largo 
fluck, which, through the neglect of the suc- 
ceeding generation, fell into a condition little 
better than that of heathenism. The blessed 
work we now commemorate in Tinnevelly is 
but the revival of the work which Schwartz left 
behind him forty years ago. 

The Bishop of Calcutta lately visited Tinne- 
velly; and after witnessing the ion-work of 
this Society, and the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, combining both 
of them in one animated appeal, his Lordship 
exclaims, ‘‘l cannot but express my wonder at 
these blessed Missions. There must be twenty- 
four more Missionaries sent out, twelve from 
each Society. For now all the harvest lan- 
guishes for want of reapers. RM) 
England has dono nothing for her heathen sub- 
jects in India, comparatively s aking. Where 
are our pious young clergy? here the flower 
of Oxford et Cambridge? Where the enter- 
prising spirit of our glorious military and naval 
Christians returned home from the wars, and 
prepared to devote themselves to the spiritual 
conflict with Satan in the strong holds of idela- 
try in the East?"’ 

FIELDS OPENING TO VIEW, 

But, not only is there a sacred necessity upon 
us to continue a full measure of support to the 
existing Missions: new and most wonderful 
openings have been suddenly presented to us; 
and dead to every Christian and generous im- 
pulse must be the heart which can contemplate 
them without emotion. 

A highway into Central Africa, and the banks 

of the Upper Niger, has been pointed out, by 
the evident finger of God, through Sierra Leone, 
comparatively free from that terrific seo 
which haunts the regions of the Delta and t 
Confluence. The kings and chiefs of inland 
tribes have been the foremost to invite us to 
send Missionaries unto them, and to receive 
their sons into our seminary at Sierra Leone: 
thus, as it were, interchanging hostages with 
us, in ratification of a solemn compact that 
England and Africa shall yet be united in the 
brotherhood of a ¢ommon faith. 
The gyes of Christendom are turned also with 
intense interest and expectation toward China, 
The amougt of its population,—more, probably 
than one-half of the whole heathen world: the 
deep injury inflicted upon its morals and its 
prosperity, by British Christians, through the 
nefarious traffic in optum, the barrier which has 
hitherto encircled its empire and excluded the 
Gospel; the peculiar facilities afforded for the 
rapid propagation of Christianity, when once 
the breach shall have been made, by the fact 
that almost the whole male population, is a 
reading population, and reading the same books, 
however much their spoken dialects differ,—all 
these, and many other circumstances, justify 
the eager interest with which the hearts of 
Christians beat, at the mention of China. 


WHAT SHALL WE Do? 

If Central Africa and China with its gigantic 
population, are to be attempted, let it not be 
by a puny effort. Operations must be carried 
on upon a large scale. The day is gone by, 
when simple Christians, after dismissing two or 
three Missionaries, could sit down in the self- 
complacent hope that they had evangelized a 
vast continent, No; such enterprises as we 
are now called to, will require, ultimately, a 
body of men who can support each other by 
their counsel and prayers, and stand in the 
breach when one and another fall, and so carry 
forward the arduous work. ; 

The Committee call, therefore, upon their 
friends, to continue, yea, with increased ardor 
to renew their efforts for supplying the necessary 
funds; first, for maintaining and strengthening 
our present Missions; and secondly, for enterin 
upon the glorious — now before us. An 
knowing the strength of those motives which 
animate the hearts of Christians, the Committee 
feel assured that their friends wil! respond to 
this call. The love of Christ has not Jost its 
constraining efficacy; but, aa time rolls on, and 
the contemplation of the Church is more a 
more directed toward the consummation of all 
things, it surely will exercise an increasing in- 
fluence over the hearts of believers. And if 
other motives be wanting at this hour, as hand- 
maids to that sovereign principle, let us remem- 
ber those national mercies which we have lately 
received, in the happy termination of the war, 
both in Affghanistan and China, and in the 
averting of a war with America. These mercies 
seem to call for some special acknowledgment; 
and what can be a more appropriate acknowl- 
edgment of them, than a special effort in the 
cause of the Prince of Peace? 

God is the Lord, which hath shewed us light: 
bind the sacrifice with cords, even unto the horns 
of the altar.’ 


Science and Missions. 


Missionary travels form an interesting and 
important part of our modern evangelical liter- 
ature. No travels that have ever been written 
can be fairly said to equal them in aaa in- 
cident, or worthy object, or real value. wv f 
are generally the productions of men of d 
plined minds, trained to habits of discriminating 
observation, and capable of taking comprehen- 
sive views of the countries and tribes which 
they visit. The accurate scholarship of many 
of our missionaries qualifies them, in an eminent 
manner, for the responsible but useful task. 
Their knowledge of geography, history and lit- 
erature, their acquaintance with the elements 
of diverse languages, their intellectual culture, 
guiding them to investigations which , 
the most beneficial results, ont directing their 
attention to points of the highest consequence, 
render cheke were the mont interesting ra 
butions to this department pee re 
know what discusions ay ma what pointe 


to men of letters. They * 

information is demanded. " Thei religious poe 
acter and object give . 

ification for hole weeks sonny arp ae the 
sphere of common travellers, é ee ous 
a series of interesting investigations ‘ M 
vations, which in the notes of merely w y 
travellers would be sought for in vain. They 
o abroad with the eye of scholars, and the 
coast of Christians. ¢ trust the time is not 
distant, when science will more fully acknowl- 
edge its obligations to missions; when it will be 
universally understood, that while this great 
enterprise raising human beings from degra- 
dation and sim, and preparing them to be *‘par- 
takers of the inheritance of the saints in light,”’ 
it is, at the same time, contributing to en 

the treasures of learning, the extent and 

ce, the b of mternational! inter- 

| course, and all the salutary results of mutual 
jsympathy and communication between man and 
iman. Inthe journeys undertaken for the prom- 
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ulgation of the gospel, while this primary end 
is accomplished, the boundaries of human 
knowledge are also increased, the safety and 
the virtue of our mariners are secured, national 
honor and influence are extended, the founda- 
tions of new literatures are laid, the cause of 
morality and human happiness is advanced, new 
intellectual energies are aroused,mind acts upon 
mind, both by a direct and a reflex influence, 
evangelical truth is illustrated and confirmed, 
and the period of the world’s highest prosperity, 
peace and joy is hastened.—Christian Review. 


CHsistian Rellsstos- 
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TO OUR PATRONS. 


isher of this paper solicits, this 
a eal of the leading editorial. D His 
article may be less elaborate and entertaining 
than one from the editor would be 5 but its 
importance and its brevity shall constitute its 
claims to notice. His object is to secure the 
payment of subscriptions, and particularly to 
pay, that with this number, bills are sent to 
subscribers in the following States; New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Mich- 
igan, Wiskonsan Territory, Illinois, Indiana, 
Missouri, Maryland, North Carolina and Iowa 
Territory. Money may be forwarded through 
Agents or Postmasters. We hope care will 
be taken to remit funds free of expense. Let 
there be no delay. Punctuality is the life of 
business. 


Academical Education. 


The admirable systems of C School 
education, which have been adopted in this 
and other States of the Union, have done more 
to elevate our national character, aud give 
stability to the foundations of our social fabric, 
than all other legislative provisions. The 
common schools of New England, in which 
children from the humblest hovels, as well as 
from the dwellings of the rich and great, are 
taught the rudiments of science and learning, 
have, in thousands of instances, opened the 
pathway to usefulness and eminence. At the 
same time, they have, by teaching all classes 
to read, secured the wide-spread diffusion of 
religious and secular intelligence. Their 
support and improvement present a claim 
which no good man will disregard. But com- 
mon schools are, by no means, the only 
desideratum. Schools affording higher advan- 
tages, and of a more select character, are 
scarcely less in d d. Thisd d has been 
felt, and hence the establishment of our High 
Schools, Academies, and Female Seminaries. 
Thousands of young men, and young women, 
are wishing to avail themselves of the facili- 
ties afforded by these institutions, to acquire 
an education, that shall prepare them for 
stations uf influence and responsibility. And 
it is all important that we have a great num- 
ber of such persons in the community. We 
want them to fill offices in the church, and in 
the various associations, philanthropic and 
religious, which the exigencies of society 
require us to form and sustain. We want 
them to represent our towns in the legislature, 
and make our Jaws for us.—There are others 
who wish, in schools of this kind, to prepare 
for a course of study in institutions still high- 
er; and the importance of this class to fill 
the learned professions, and especially to be- 
come ministers and missionaries, every intel- 
ligent person will admit. 

The necessity of our academical institu- 
tions appears on other grounds. What is the 
reason that the interest of society, the welfare 
of the country, and especially the claims of 
the heathen and the oppressed, are not more 
deeply felt, and do not meet with a more 
ready and general response? Why is it that 
ignorance, misery and crime, so widely pre- 
vailing, awaken so little sympathy and arouse 
so few to Lenevolent action? And how is it, 
that Popery, the legitimate offspring of the 
blind god of superstition and the demon of 
darkness, rears in our midst its monuments of 
strength, and challenges even the confidence 
and support of the descendants of the Puri- 
tans ?—The answer to these inquiries is to be 
found in the simple fact, that the people do 
not read. The common school has taught 
them how to read, but few, comparatively, have 
acquired the habits of reading, or can be said 
to be well-informed. In our manufacturing 
communities and in our agricultural districts 
—in the city and in the country—the majority 
will expend money for almost anything, soon- 
er than for books. And even the religious 
newspaper, cheap and readable as it is, and 
attractive, too, from its news and variety— 
cannot be afforded by many ; nor is it much 
read by many of those who receive it. Now 
what shall be done to make the people read ? 
Their intelligence—the interest awakened in 
the popular mind, to know what Romanism 
is—what slavery is—what heathenism is; to 
understand the merits of every important en- 
terprise, is our only reliance, under God, as 
patriots, philanthropists, or} Christians. Ig- 
norance is the chief and prolific source of 
error, vice and crime. The people must be 
informed. They must not only know how to 
read, but they must love to read; and to 
think as well as to read. What are the meas- 
ures best adapted to secure this object ? 

“Man is a bundle of habits.” Few will 
read, who do not acquire the habit in the 
forming period of life. There must be a 
thirst for knowledge enkindled—a taste for 
literary pursuits created, in the periods of 
youth. There is no place in the world, so 
adapted to implant this love of reading, this 
thirst for knowledge, as a New England Aca- 
demy. Allow alad or young man to spend 
only a few months, in one of these excellent 
institutions, and its influence on his mental 
bias and predilections, will be perceptible 
through the whole course of his life. We 
make this remark as the result of experience 
and extended observation. We believe that 
a father confers a fur greater benefit on his 
own son, by sending him to a good school of 
this high and select order, even if he intends 
him for a farmer or a mechanic, than he 
would by giving him, on his coming of age, 
five times the money expended thus upon his 
education. 

We would not, therefore, increase greatly 

the number of these schools, especially in 
New England, but we would liberally sustain 
those already established. They should be 
made attractive, and afford facilities for a 
thorough education to those who are disposed 
to pursue it. The Circular of the Trustees of 
the Worcester High School, which we pub- 
lish to-day, interests us deeply, and we hope 
it will interest our readers. That school has 
special claims on the Baptists of Massachu- 
setts; and we cannot believe they will over- 
look them, enforced by so many and weighty 
considerations, or that they will “ be weary in 
well-doing.” 
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“ Northern _Abolitionists. 
be a matter of little moment, and 
e ject not to be meddled with, it may be 

es know that its enemies receive at- 
gratifying to km : 4 Alab 1, 
tention, even in Georgia and Alabama. To 
be sure, discussions respecting the character 
of “Northern abolitionists,” by Sonthern edi- 
tors, may be regarded by some, as an “officious 
meddling with matters which do not concern 
them,” but we hope the gratification of being 
recognized and made famous, will, in this in- 
stance, be sufficient to repress all feelings of 
unholy indignation, The last number of the 
Alabama Baptist contains an editorial, headed 
as above, which is so rich, that while it doubt- 
less affords abundant instruction and comfort 
to the South, it is capable of highly enter- 
taining, we think, the good people of the 
North. The editor shows himself to be, not 
only singularly intelligent and wise, but re- 
markably charitable. He commences in this 
way. 
“‘That some of these hot heads are honest 
men, we have never entertained a doubt.— 
Many of them are among the foremost in pro- 
moting the amelioration of the condition of man. 
Among their ranks may be found the most 
zealous, if net efficient advocates of the various 
benevolent societies for propagating the truths 
of the gospel both at home and abroad—staunch 
supporters of the temperance cause—men of 
undoubted piety and ardent zeal in the cause of 
Christ. And it is no more difficult to reconcile 
the character here drawn with their officious 
meddling in matters which do not concern them 
—their insane endeavors to overturn and destroy 
our domestic institutions—than it isto reconcile 
the Christian character with Millerism, Animal 
Magnetism, or any other humbug of this hum- 
bugging age.”’ 
This conclusion isso exceedingly rational— 
there is such a striking similarity between 
hostility to slavery, with all its foul abomina- 
tions and aggravated violations of divine au- 
thority and human right—and a belief in Mil- 
ler’s doctrines, or in Animal Magnetism ; and 
it is so clear, that those who are among the 
foremost, in the promotion of the various be- 
nevolent and religious enterprises, are “ hot 
heads,” “ officious meddlers,” and “ insane,” 
on a subject so familiar to the American peo- 
ple as slavery, that we shall attempt neither 
defence nor reply.—We will pass on to another 
paragraph. 

‘If we are not very much mistaken in our 
opinion, which has been based upon observa- 
tion, the testimony of others, and the fitness of 
things, the believers in Miller, Mesmer, Ghosts, 
Garrison, Tappan, &c., &c., constitute pretty 
much the same class. We do not mean that 
all abolitionists are Millerites, (although all 
Millerites are, probably, abolitionists,) but 
we do mean that the same lack of sound, prac- 
tical sense—the same peculiar constitution of 
the mind, which will lead a man to ride the 
abolition hobby, will lead him to ride any or 
all of the others.”’ 


If slavery 





The Millerites, generally, are not abolition- 
ists. They regard all endeavors to abolish 
slavery precisely as this editor does—as “ in- 
sane,” as entirely wasted ; they are of course 
right, if the Lord be so near at hand. Whatat- 
tacks on slavery has our Alabamian friend 
seen in the Millerite publications ?—That the 
believers in Mr. Garrison, or Mr. ‘Tappan, (we 
know nothing about Mr. Ghosts, having never 
heard of him before,) have “the same peculiar 
constitution of mind” as the Millerites and 
Mesmerites—may be true or may not be; but 
that the believers in God’s word, in the sim- 
plest principles of human right, and in the 
self-evident truth that holding a fellow-being 
as property is sin, are therefore wanting in 
“ sound, practical sense,” is about as conclu- 
siveas the phrase, “ride a hobby” is choice 
and elegant. 

The editor proceeds as follows: 


**We do not wish to be understood as includ- 
ing all anti-slavery men in the class described. 
Far from it. There are three parties in this 
question of slavery at the North. There is one 
portion of Northern men whose sympathies are 
entirely with the South—who look upon an 
abolitionist with feelings of greater detestation 
than a Southerner can, and who would be will- 
ing to make equal sacrifices for the rights of 
all, and the sanctity of our Constitution which 
delegates those rights.”’ 


What “ sacrifices” a Southerner, and a 
Northerner who looks upon an abolitionist 
with greater detestation than a Southerner 
can, are willing to make “for the rights of 
all,” it is difficult to conceive. We hope the 
editor will explain himself on this point. 
The sacrifices which a Southerner, and a 
Northern friend of slavery, are willing to make 
for the rights of all! Verily! we should as 
soon think of sacrifices from a Tom Paine or 
an Abner Kneeland, to send the gospel to the 
heathen.—The editor is right in supposing 
that one class of men at the North are pro- 
slavery. But he may need to be informed, 
that they are regarded, here, much as anti- 
temperance men, rum-sellers, etc.; and their 
number is rapidly diminishing. 

He continues: 

**Another class are anti-slavery men—honest, 
intelligent, highminded men, who entertain the 
opinion that slavery is wrong, and wish it could 
be abolished; but who, while they claim the 
right of thinking for themselves, have a due 
regard for the opinions of others, and are op- 
posed tojany interference with Southern rights.” 

This must be the class to which we belong, 
only the editor has not well defined our posi- 
tion and character. Claiming (as indeed we 
do) to be“ honest, intelligent, and high-mind- 
ed,” it is impossible for us to “entertain the 
opinion that slavery is wrong,” and to “ wish it 
could be abolished,” without doing something 
more than wish. Honesty, and such sentiments 
and feelings, are by no means compatible with 
inaction. We justly incur the charge of dis- 
honesty, if we do not bear our decided testi- 
mony, and throw the whole weight of our 
influence, against a system that we profess to 
believe wrong, and to wish abolished. It is 
true, we “claim the right of thinking for our- 
selves,” and profess to have “a due regard 
for the opinions of others,” and we are “ op- 
posed to any interference with Southern 
rights.” But interference with Southern 
wrongs, we conceive to be quite a different 
thing; and that slavery is wrong, this editor 
admits to be the opinion of honest, intelligent 
and high-minded men. Then it is the duty 
ofsuch men to interfere with it. An honest 
Christian will seek to interfere with all the 
wrong that exists on earth. He will not 
suffer his conduct or his silence to contribute 
to its support, whatever be its name or locali- 
ty. Did the editor intend to compliment this 
class of anti-slavery men by the honorable 
epithets he employed? Or did he mean 
those who profess, and do not act? If the lat- 
ter, his definition is as contradictory in itself as 
that which he gave of the Pro-slavery party. 
But to proceed : 

‘“*A third class are the abolitionists proper— 
the mad caps particularly under consideration.” 


accounted for in the fact, that it is but a few 


months since he commenced receiving North- 
ern exchanges, the “ Alabama Baptist” being 
a paper of recent origin. 

His wise inferences, and pious advice in 
conclusion, are no less worthy of perusal than 
are the passages we have quoted, 

“It is unnecessary, then, that the equanimity 
of the Southern man should be much disturbed. 
It is wrong that the religious portion of the 
Southern people should suffer their minds to be 
drawn away, by abolition discussions, from the 
duties which they owe to their slave population. 
Let the negro be more fully instructed in the 
knowledge of divine things, that he may be- 
come happy, as well as dutiful and valuable. 
Let the pastors of our churches see to it that 
they preach the gospel to the poor, without 
respect of persons, in imitation of the great 
ead of the church, and in obedience to his 
commands, that their consciences may not con- 
demn them before God. Thus shall the white 
man and black man become a blessing to each 
other, and the glory of the Lord shall be pro- 
moted.”’ 

There is an implication here that they have 
“abolition discussions” in the South. We 
are much pleased to hear it.—The exhortation 
to pastors is excellent. They ought, without 
doubt, to instruct the slaves “ more fully;” and 
the masters too. They ought to preach the 
whole truth, without qualification or suppres- 
sion—with all simplicity and fidelity. Let 
them do this; and let them see that the 
negro is taught to read, and that the precious 
Bible is placed in his hands. What greater 
wrong than to deprive a Christian of the 
Bible! or to forbid his learning to read it! 
—Christians of Alabama! is there a copy of 
the sacred Scriptures in all the families of 
your colored population? and are their in- 
mates instructed how to read it? Will the 
editor of the Alabama Baptist answer this 
question? If he does not, we intend to an- 
swer it for him, before many weeks have 
passed. The truth must come out. Slavery 
must be sifted. 





Annexation of Texas. 


The whole South is in deep solicitude 
about Texas. The point to be gained is— 
to unite her to the States that she may not 
become connected with Great Britain, and that 
the North may not have a greater political 
influence than the South,—in other words, 
that slavery may be perpetuated. An able 
writer, not long since, in the Alexandria Ga- 
zette, developed the whole subject as the 
slave-holders view it. After a statement of 
facts concerning the North, he says: 

“In this critical state of our relations; of 
public opinion and feelings in the North; 
with two territorial governments, in the non- 
slave-holding region of the Northwest, ready 
to ask admission into the Union, as States; 
with a large majority in the lower house, and 
a decided majority in the Senate against us; 
the policy of self-preservation will be, to re- 
store the balance of power, between the 
geographical divisions of North and South, 
by introducing slave States, Texas inclusive, 
into the Union, and concentrating our strength 
on the candidate, who will adopt this policy.” 

The same writer makes some important 
admissions, which we enjoin on every North- 
erner to mark. Read the following: 

“An increase of strength alone can constitule 
our securily. As things now stand, we can 
neither hold the wolf by the ears, uor safely 
let him go, as several States contain a majori- 
ty of slaves over their white population. 
Virginia has in her bosom half a million of 
blacks, and already one of her fairest coun- 
ties has been swept by a desolating and 
bloody insurrection of her slaves. The ad- 
mission of Texas into the Union, is the great 
conservative measure of the South.” 

He fears the alternative, which he readily 
perceives may be a connection of Texas with 
Great Britain; and he here remarks: “Her 
[England’s] chain of provinces on our North- 
ern frontier, larger than the whole United 
Statess her West India possessions ; her regi- 
ments of negroes North and South ; her fleets 
and armies ; and the spirit of conquest, which 
marks the character of her people, would ren- 
der Texas, in ber hands, a point for tremen- 
dous assault and invasion, and a convenient 
refuge in times ofdisaster. Shall she then be 
a sister State, or a formidable neighbor. 

And again, says this patriotic writer: “ Let 
it be remembered, in estimating the necessity 
of strengthening our Southern frontier, that a 
new policy has broken upon the councils of 
Great Britain. Slavery no longer exists in 
her West India Colonies, bordering on the 
South. It is now a means in her hands of 
assailing others. In the insolence of her 
pride and power our slaves touching her soil 
are declared free, and restitution refused ; our 
vessels sailing from one port of the United 
States to another within our own limits, 
freighted with slaves, when taken into her 
colonial ports by mutineer slaves, or driven 
there by stress of weather, or wrecked on her 
coast by tempest, are seized, by the constitu- 
ted authorities, the slaves set free, &c. &c. 
These extracts show how light is creeping 
into the South; how much is depending on 
the adherence of Northern citizens to princi- 
ple and loyalty to their country; and how 
very important to us, and to the cause of hu- 
manity and human freedom, as well as to 
slave-holders, is this question of the annexation 
of Texas. Without doubt the most vigorous 
efforts will be put forth to secure this object. 
And the question will ere long be settled, 
whether selfishness and oppression, or patri- 
otism and philanthropy, are the presiding 
genii of the country, and whether the system 
of slavery is to be established more perma- 
nently, or shaken to its deepest foundations, 
and finally overthrown. 





The Jesuits of South America. 


We learn from a correspondent of the 
Boston Recorder, who dates at Buenos Ayres, 
that a Society has been organized in that 
city “ for the promotion of Christian worship,” 
composed of Protestants of different denomi- 
nations who reside there in the midst of sur- 
rounding darkness. A chapel was opened on 
the 8th of January last, at which about 150 
persons attended, and with which a Sabbath 
school is connected of about 50 pupils. Some 
very interesting statements with reference tu 
Puseyism and the Jesuits in that part of the 
world, accompany this intelligence, which 
we cannot better present than in the writer’s 
own words. He says:— 

The blighting influence of Puseyismis felt in 
the British religious establishment in this 
place. This English daughter finds a mother 
in the reigning papal church around her, and 
while she refuses to obey her, and ostensibly 
condemns her, yet in her heart she prefers her 
Roman cousins before more spiritual worship- 
pers of dissenting sentiments. 

The National Roman Church, connected as 
it is with politics, and taking sides with the 
domi parts, in the government, is at pres- 





We have nothing to say to this, excepting 


ent quite popular with the people. The 














that the ignorance of the editor respecting the 
real state of things at the North, is only to be 


churches and images were never more devoutly 
respected; holidays are strtctly kept; and 





REFLECTOR. 








|since by a decree of the supreme authority, | 


every sermon must contain and enforce federal 

principles, no one who would avoid being sus- 

pected of political defection, would neglect the 

sanctuary. 

It is known that the order of the Jesuits, 

which has within a few years been re-establish- 

ed here, hes been broken up, and afterwards re- 

established again. This was no doubt consid- 

ered necessary on the part of the government to 
maintain its popularity, for the Jesuits had suc- 
ceeded by their devotion to education, sancti- 
monious bearing, and more attention to neat- 
ness in their persons than is usually paid by 

monastics, in gaining the affections of the peo- 
ple, and more particularly so of the weaker sex, 
who in this country have no sinall share of po- 
litical influence. ‘Still, it has not been difficult 
to see that the authorities hated them ; and it was 
not unusual to hear from time to time, the popular 
shout, “ Down with Jesuits.” “The Francescans 
and Dominicans felt their inferiority in the pres- 
ence of these highly cultivated disciples of Loy- 
ola, and were not wanting in intrigues tending 
to have them totally exiled from the country. 
These two more ignorant but more powerful 
orders branded them as having principles ob- 
noxious to the government. They in their tem- 
ples permitted the portrait of Rosas to be placed 
on their altars by the side of their saints. The 
Jesuits made some objections; the figures o 

actually existing men had no merit compared 
with the wooden forms and relics of the canon- 
ized dead. 

One Jesuit Father, who had less scruples 
than the rest, was employed by the government 
to watch over the politics of the others. This 
overlooking, and the Jesu-political Father’s 
overbearing, became at last exceedingly trouble- 
some, when the Principal of the eeteaiee, 
making up his mind to endure it no longer, on 
the 20th of March last addressed a very humble 
letter to the Governor, requesting to be exoner- 
ated from further association with his unpleas- 
ant companion, as the rules of the order could 
not consistently be carried out while they em- 
braced one in their Society in whom they could 
not confide and live with harmoniously. The 
wrath of the Executive was roused to the high- 
est pitch. A summary decree was immediately 
issued and published in the papers, to the effect 
that the Chief of the Police proceed to notify 
the Principal Father Jesuit, Don Miguel Cabe- 
zas, and all the Jesuit Fathers through the 
whole Province, that they should no longer be 
considered as belonging to the secularized cler- 
gy, in which capacity they had been permitted 
to remain, and that during the eight days pre- 
ceding the first of April, every sou! of them 
should leave the country by sea, not again to 
return. The chief of the Police was ordered 
to read the decree to each one in the act of em- 
barking, to make it more impressive and pre- 
vent their forgetting it. It is needless to say, 
that within twenty-four hours, all but one took 
advantage of a fair wind that was blowing, to 
depart for Monte Video, Brazil, and other parts. 
The remaining one, who was in the interior, did 
not delay his departure much beyond that of the 
rest. So once more Buenos Ayres is free from 
the Jesuits. 





[From our Western Correspondent.) 


A Michigan Prairie. 


Of all things connected with natural scene- 
ry, there is nothing which so defies descrip- 
tion as a Prairie. No poet was ever yet lu- 
natic enough to make one the theme of his 
song. Cooper, the novelist, was obliged to 
set one on fire before he could describe it in 
sober prose. You can tell how level it is, or 
how undulating, how wide and how long, but 
there is nothing to describe, it is only a 
Prairie. Michigan has not so many nor so 
extensive Prairies as some of the Western 
States. There are, however, eight or ten very 
valuable ones in this country, one of them is 
the largest in the State. It is called Prairie 
Ronde, contains 72 square miles, and is very 
nearly a perfect circle, bounded by a besuti- 
ful growth of lofty trees, and having an island 
of timber near its centre about a mile in 
length, and half a mile in breadth. It is so 
nearly level that the whole expanse may be 
viewed from the top of the Female Seminary, 
situated in the village which is built on one 
side of the island. It was a beautiful, a most 
magnificent sight to look out upon the fields 
of waving grain all ripe for the harvest, as 
they were when I saw them a few days since. 
Every lot is fenced and cultivated, and all ca- 
pable of producing abundant crops. There is 
no less than 15,000 acres covered with wheat 
this season, which it is computed will yield 
about a quarter of a million of bushels of 
merchantable grain. Fifty thousand barrels 
of flour exported, as I may say, from a single 
field! Enough, I should suppose, to fill your 
great metropolitan store-house atthe Western 
Railroad depot. How many sickles do you 
suppose it would take to reap such an exten- 
sive field? We go through no such weary 
process here as patiently cropping a handful 
of straws at a time all the day long. But the 
people of this Prairie have built vast ma- 
chines which are drawn by horses, and reap 
and thrash, and winnow as they pass along 
over the field. It would make a Green Moun- 
tain boy stare to see one of these noisy, vora- 
cious monsters, as he elatters along the plain, 
his flag waving in triumph above, as he 
crosses the bending heads of wheat with his 
iron teeth, scatters the straw, seemingly in 
wantonness around him, and hurls the chaff 
upwards in clouds, while a man stands be- 
hind to put out the bags of clean wheat, all 
ready for the miller! Such are the improve- 
ments which have been made in harvesting 
on this Prairie. 

The Rev. William Taylor, who, I believe, 
was one of the founders of the New Hampton 
Institution, and the paator of the church in 
Concord, N. H., in its infancy, took up his 
abode some eight or ten years ago, near the 
centre of the Prairie. Since that time he has 
been preaching, and, like Paul, a burden to 
none of them, since like Paul he has wrought 
with his own hands for his support. He is 
now building a beautiful brick edifice, two 
stories high, and entirely at his own expense, 
to be used for a Ladies’ School. Such liber- 
ality on the part of one who acquires his 
means for beneficence by patient industry, is 
altogether incomprehensible to those who 
come here to speculate themselves into a 
fortune. But the friends of religion and edu- 
cation understand and appreciate his motives, 
and would rejoice to have New England send 
out a few more such laborers. Prof. Eaton, 
late of the New Hampton Institution, has re- 
cently joined Mr. Taylor, and will probably 
take charge of the Seminary when finished. 
So you perceive that female education is not 
altogether forgotten, even in this new land. 
Surely in a region so fertile as that around 
the Seminary, where the means of livelihood 
are so easily procured, parents can have no 
excuse for neglecting to educate their daugh- 
ters, and to fit them to live lives becoming so 
pleasant an abode as Prairie Ronde. 





Katamazoo River AssocraTion.— We have 
received the Minutes of the 2d anniversary of 
this body, held with the church in Allegan, 
Mich., June 14th and 15th; Rev. T. Z. Jones, 
Moderator, and T. W. Merrill, Clerk. The 
statistics of the Association are as follows :— 
Added by baptism, 94; by letter, 102; dis- 
missed, 63; excluded, 14; died, 7; total, 689. 








Resolutions were p 1, ree ling con- 
tributions for foreign missions, and also the 
duty of searching out young men for the min- 
istry and educating them. 


Want of Books for the West. 








saries, Rev. J. M. Peck stated, among other 
modes of doing good in the West, that of 
sending good theological and literary books ; 
which he presvmed might be found in every 
religious library not likely to be used again by 
their owners. After some earnest conference 
on the subject, a committee was appointed to 
devise measures in relations to it. Whether 
that committee is ready to “report progress” 
we are not informed. But the following 
communication, addressed to an aged min- 
ister now departed, is some evidence that 
Mr. P.’s remarks had meaning. It is one pro- 
bably of a thousand which might be written. 
With the hope that it may excite some inter- 
est in behalf of Home Missions and of minis- 
terial education in the West, and that without 
very heavily taxing our charity, it is submitted 
to general notice in your colunns. If the 
style be not attractive, the sentiments are 
weighty and powerful. 8. 


Kane, Ill. July 17, 1843. 

Dear Fatuer in THE Gosper,—After years 
of absence, I take my pen to communicate to 
you. When I last saw you I never once 
thought of engaging in the work that I am 
now engaged in. When that young brother 
and myself were last in your shop, and he 
asked me if I was not going to take out a 
good gun to hunt with; ‘no! you observed, 
‘I hope not, but I hope that he will hunt up 
all the old Christians scattered abroad, and 
collect them together. After a long struggle 
Ihave consented to labor in the vineyard of 
the Lord. You might ask, ‘why this struggle?” 
There seemed to be every thing in the way. 
Ihad not education enough, and I had not 
means, nor the privilege of going to school. 
I had no books that I might improve myself; 
nor had any of the preachers around me any 
more than I could carry on my back. At last 
after a struggle of some eighteen months, I 
resolve to do this; to do what I could, make 
the best improvement, and leave the conse- 
quences with God ; and for some time I have 
been traveling, and putting my resolutions in 
practice. Within six months I] have traveled 
nearly one thousand miles, visited twenty 
churches, some that had had no preaching for 
more than a year, revived up others that were 
almost dead, and hunted up old members, 
some that had letters so old that you could 
hardly read them. Some had held letters 
fourteen years, and others had beet halting 
between two opinions. I have tried to preach 
nearly one hundred and fifty times, and 
although I have thus labored, riding over 
prairies, through the cold, sleeping sometimes 
on the floor, sometimes on straw in some 
camp. 1 have not received half enough to 
clothe me, often finding my own horse, and the 
prospect ig not much better in future ; there 
is another young man in the same circum- 
stances. We together labor sometimes over 
a field of a hundred miles. We thought 
while we were thus trying to get along and 
help the churches all that we could and help 
forward the cause of Zion, there were some 
that would be glad to help us a little. We 
need a library, and no doubt if we could 
go through a single town, we should find some 


good, and that perhaps have never been taken 
from their place for years and will not for many 
more. And yetif we had those books we 
would feel quite glad. If it were necessary 
we would refer you to J. M. Peck, to substan- 
tiate these facts. Perhaps some that have 
not got books, yet have money they could 
spare for that purpose, and buy some books 
and send them to us, J have three volumes 
of the Comprehensive Commentary, Life of 
Fuller, and Boardman. 

By thus helping us you will confer a great 
favor upon your humble servants. 

Yours in Christian love and fellowship, 











Portuguese Ecclesiastical Law. 


Dear Br. Graves,—Many of our Priests 
have been guilty of enormous crimes,—crimes 
which decency would say, let them never be 
mentioned, and such as cominon sinners 
would not dare meddle with, for fear of the 
gallows. In almost all popish countries the 
civil laws have no power or authority over 
the clergy. They are amenable only to the 
ecclesiastical courts. When a Priest commits 
acrime, the parties interested’ must present 
themselves, before his Lordship, the Bishop 
or the Patriarch, who, calls the Canons to 
his aid, and together they constitute an eccle- 
siastical court. During the reign of Don 
Pedro, one of our most liberal and enlightened 
kings, a priest, of high standing, drew his 
dagger, in one of our most public streets, and 
with it stabbed to the heart one of our re- 
spectable citizens,a man who had amassed 
a considerable fortune in the shoe business. 
His son, a youth of 21, determined on having 
the priest punished to the extent of the law. 
The priest was arrested, tried, found guilty of 
murder, and condemned, to deny himself the 
privilege of performing mass for the term of 
one year. At the end of this time, he was to 
be restored to all the immunities and privileges 
of a high dignitary in the church. The 
bereaved son of the lamented tradesman (in 
spite, of the council of his father confessor, 
who assured him that there was nothing so 
trying to the feelings of a Portuguese Romish 
priest as to be deprived of the office fees for 
12 months,) laid his case before Don Pedro. 
The king said to him, ‘ My son, 1 cannot in- 
terfere with the established ecclesiastical 
laws, but go on my responsibility, and kill the 
murderer of your father; and then I can have 
something to do with the matter, as it will 
come into the civil court.’ The young man 
soon deprived the priest of the privilege of 
performing mass for ever. ‘A priest has 
been murdered, cried the populace. ‘ Most 
horrid,’ cried the priests; ‘hanging is too 
good for him; he ought to be burnt alive” A 
petition was sent into the king, signed by the 
higher and lower orders of the clergy, to have 
the young man tortured to death, as an ex- 
ample; that the holy priests might never 
again be called to witness such a shocking 
sight. The king inquired of the priests who 
tried their fellow, for the murder of the 
tradesman, and what punishment they had 
inflicted upon the priest for that murder. 
They said, ‘May it please your Majesty, we 
agreed unanimously, that he should be sus- 
pended from all ecclesiastical immunities and 





privileges, for one year.’—‘ That is all; very 


Dear Br. Graves,—Ata meeting of min- | 
isterial brethren during the last May anniver- | 


excellent books that would do us great deal of 


|well; says the king, ‘I also suspend the 
young man, from making any shoes himself 
| for one year, and let him henceforth have his 
jliberty. May the good Lord deliver you and | 
| your countrymen from this sad state of things. | 
M. J. @. 


[Prom our Correspondent. } 


Cumberland Association. 
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For the Christian Refecter, 


Circular. 


The Trustees of Worcester County High 
School have long been desirous to give at some 
length the informatien so often requested in re. 
spect to its condition and prospects, bat have 
not thought it expedient till now, to employ 
only the ordinary means of such intelligence, 
The following statement therefore, adopted by 
the Board at their meeting the present week, is 





Portland, August 31st, 1843. 


last Tuesday, in time to hear the introductory 
sermon of the Cumberland Association, which 
was preached by Br. P. S. Adams, ex-pastor 
of the Brunswick Baptist Church. It was a 
good sermon, very appropriate to the occa- 
sion. Text, Isaiah 52: 1,“ Awake, awake, 
put on thy strength, O Zion,” &c. The 
preacher proceeded to show, in the first place 
that the strength and beauty of the Christian 
did not consist in numbers nor in popularity, 
nor in wealth ; and in the second place, that 
the essential elements of her strength were, 
1, fervent piety ; 2, the truth committed to her 
trust; 3, entire consecration, &c. After the 
sermon, the Association was organized, by 
choosing Br. Lewis Coxsy, the pastor of the 
Free Street Baptist Church, Moderator. The 
choice was a happy one; every thing was 
done with propriety, and according to the 
principles of the gospel of peace. In the 
evening, we attended the anniversary of the 
Sabbath schools connected with the Associa- 
tion, Br. Z. Bradford, pastor of the North 
Yarmouth Church, read a very interesting re- 
port. Br. Beecher, pastor of the Federal St. 


Church, moved its acceptance with some 
very approprims remarks. The Portuguese 


brother, M. J. Gonsalves, seconded the mo- 
tion, with remarks. On the whole, we en- 
joyed a Sabbath school feast. No doubt 
many went away resolving to be more faith- 
ful for the future, in this indispensable de- 
partment of Christian labor. My own heart 
aches in view of the condition of thousands of 
destitute children, wandering about on the 
Lord’s day, especially in our large cities. 

On Wednesday, we heard a good sermon 
from Br. Davis, of Paris. Subject, the unity 
of the spirit. Text, Ephesians 4:1. During 
the series of meetings, several resolutions 
were discussed and pussed, on all the benevo- 
lent enterprises of the day. Wednesday 
evening, we listened to a most solemn, forci- 
ble, and argumentative discourse from Br. 
Binney, the missionary elect for Burmah. 
Text, Acts 9: 6,“Lord what wilt thou have 
me to do?” On Thursday morning, Br. 
Bradford offered a resolution on the subject 
of ministerial education, The remarks made 
by different brethren were much to the point. 
It was clearly shown that mivisters ure want- 
ed, and men too, of sound and thorough edu- 
cation, I had an opportunity of relating a 
part of my experience. The friends appeared 
much interested, and gave a collection for the 
suffering converts at Madeira. 





Waterville College. 


The practice of eulogizing a man when 
president, has, we are persuaded, been carried 


and let the man’s work prove him. 
however, that while excessive recommenda- 
tion should be avoided, it is Lut ordinary jus- 
tice to the public, that a man whom provi- 


before his fellow-men, have prevented from 
being widely known, except to the more liter- 
ary part of the community, should be brought 
before the community generally, as one well 
qualified for the station to which he bas been 
elected. 

Such are the views which prompt us to 
speak of the election of Rev. David Newton 
Sheldon, to the presidency of Waterville Col- 
lege. President Fay having resigned, this 


the Board of Trustees, to fill the vacancy.— 
The fact that Mr. S. is less extensively known 
than some men of his age, is, we think, a fa- 
vorable fact. Other things being equal, that 
man who has spent his life in comparative 
solitude, applying himself to the study of the 
languages, of philosophy and of history, is the 
best man for such a station as that to which 
Mr. 8S. has been called. A man, who, at 36, 
Mr. Sheldon’s age, is widely known as an ac- 
tive co-operator in all the benevolent enter- 
prises of the day, can be hardly supposed to 
have prosecuted his literary pursuits, to the 
extent desirable in one who is to fill the im- 
portant office of a college president. If aman 
is aiming for the station of a theological or 
collegiate officer, he must pursue such a mode 
of life as will necessarily restrict his acquaint- 
ance to a select and comparatively small cir- 
cle. We rejoice, therefore, in knowing that 
Mr. 8. belongs to that class of clergymen, 
who, content for the present to be less gener- 
ally known in this busy world, are sedulous- 
ly engaged in their ever private rooms, in in- 
creasing their acquaintance not only, with 
theology, the most important branch, but with 
the fine arts, with languages, with philoso- 
phy and literature, with every thing, indeed, 
that will advance their future usefulness. 

In short, characterized as Mr. Sheldon is 
for a philosophical ease of mind, for close ap- 


investigation, and what is of great importance, 
for independence and energy, we cannot but 
congratulate the friends of Waterville Col- 
lege in view of his election to the presidency. 

We will also add that the Trustees made 


rhetoric. A choice, we are confident, which 
will prove highly satisfactory to those who 
know how assiduously Mr. A. has discharged 
the duties of his station since he became con- 
nected with the institution. 
It is the purpose of the Trustees that here- 
after the instruction of the college shall be 
i lusively by the president 
and the professors, no tutor having been cho- 
sen. It will be readily seen that this system 
will have some advantages over the old sys- 
tem. Viator. | 


c ated e 








Tue Ixquisition pEreNpep.—Some state- 
ments have recently been published by Mr, 
Lehmonousky, who commanded the detach- 
ment of the French army that destroyed the 
Inquisition of Spain, which to a Romanist 


Philadelphia, however, unable to deny their 
truth, takes the alternatiun of justifying this 
nfernal tribunal, and thinks ‘the instruments 
of torture were exhibited to the culprit to 
produce terror’ only. What an idea!—And 
what a fact! The Inquisition, with its borrid 
atrocities, openly defended, at this day, and in 
this country! Is it not time to awake ? 





Dean Ba. Graves,—I arrived in this city | 


chosen to the office of pastor, or professor, or 


to excess. The better course is to say little, 
We feel, 


dence and native reluctance to crowd himself 


gentleman was chosen, at the late meeting of 


on their authority, submitted by the undersigned, 
and not without some confidence that its con. 
tents will be rightly estimated, at least by those 
| accustomed to deliberate on such matters, 

In 1832, several clergymen in this region, ig 

| consultation with as many laymen and other 
| judicious friends of education, agreed in the be- 
| lief that an important service would be rendered 
to the interests of education and piety by the 
establishment of this institution. They judged, 
that with a location combining peculiar advan. 
tages for the purpose, an academical school of 
reputable order would need only to be begun in 
order to secure at once the sympathies and 
patronage of the public, and of the Baptist 
denomination in particular, They accordingly 
proceeded to obtain a charter, and to lay a 
broad foundation in the purchase of 65 acres of 
land in this vicinity, and in erecting on an 
eligible spot an academy and a boarding house, 
The whole cost of which property was about 
16,000 dollars. Subsequent improvements and 
various fixtures, apparatus, &c. necessary iq 
such an establishment, cost from 2 to 8,000 
more. A part of thie entire expense was met 
by a prompt generosity. The balance was re. 
served forthe liheraliries of OtneTs. — 1 HY BeHUys 
wee vpened under the most favorable auspices, 
having a well qualified and popular Principal, 
and a large gathering of youth under his 
charge. 
From that period to the present the institu. 
tion has regularly continued its operations, and 
though under pecuniary disadvantages com. 
pared with similar schools of high repute, has 
enjoyed a degree of prosperity, and rendered a 
service to classical and practical education and 
to the interests of piety, which could hardly 
have been anticipated. But while ite internal 
workings have been so successful, its financial 
necessities have precluded any attempt to meet 
the demand for more extensive accommodations, 
to say nothing of enlarging and perfecting 
facilities of instruction, and have often rendered 
the hope doubtful of long retaining those already 
in p Its r g original liabilities 
have continued nearly the same, interest there- 
on and sundry expenses having been met by 
voluntary generosity. Hence, the concern is of 
course found in debt; not, however, from mis- 
management or ill success, but from an obvious 
necessity; unless it could have been supposed to 
do, what no literary institution ever yet accom- 
plished—redeem the capital invested besides 
paying its current expenses. 

With the presumption, perhaps unjustifiable, 
that what we have so often been called upon 
by the State to do for similar institutions al- 
ready independent, would be no less cheerfully 
granted to this in a time of actual need, a peti- 
tion was pr ted the d and the third 
time to the Legislature for relief. But useful 
as this school has been, and from its location 
would ever be to the elevation of common 
school education and other public interests, the 
application was refused, The case is therefore 
left again to the individual generosity of such 
as may be supposed to feel more concern for its 
perpetuity. It is to this class,—very numerous 
it might be hoped among a denomination so 
generally the friends of education, but sustain- 
ing within the State no literary institution of 
higher grade,—that the subject is not respect- 
fully submitted. It is their judgment which is 
now solicited on the question, whether the su- 
perstructure shall be completed or a better 
disposal be made of the foundation? This, 
friends and brethren, is the plain question. Is 
this institution any longer needed? 

Although no fervid appeals would be in place 
when something more substantial is necessary 
than excited sympathy, a few sober considera- 
tione may not be improper touching those points 
on which the decision of the question was made 
at the outset, and now ought to turn. To the 
founders of this school it seemed that such an 
institution in some central section of the Com- 
monwealth was not only desirable for the gen- 
eral cause of education, but really necessary; 
and would receive support, even as a matter of 
denominational policy. The reasons for this 
opinion need not be detailed. A!! who estimate 
the importance of denominational colleges and 
theological ries, well understand their 
relation to such sources of annual supply. If 
‘ta stream cannot rise higher than its fountain,” 
neither will it flow without a medium. The in- 
calculable benefits too of such incipient influ- 
ences upon the future ministry and the church, 
in point of intelligence, union and other ele- 
ments of intellectual and moral strength, have 
long since been portrayed by wise men; while 
others have felt but little anxiety for the in- 
crease of talent either in active or professional 
life, except it be entwined with those moral 
and religious influences which may ensure its 
usefulness. No difference or hesitancy of 
Opinion will be entertained among any readers 
of this article for a moment, whether one insti- 
tution of this kind at least, comparing with the 
best academies of other denominations, is need- 
ed somewhere. The only question then to 
settle is, whether this be the right location! 
The best answer to this perhaps may be given 
from a report by Rev. Silas Bailey several years 
ago:—*‘Every step in its progress hitherto, has 











plication to study, for a nice, critical habit of| wore and more clearly shown the wisdom of the 


committee, in selecting Worcester for its loca- 
tion. For Worcester is fast becoming by gen- 
eral consent the centre of a Commonwealth, 
which has ever since the organization of our 
Republic, and will for years to come, exert an 


choice of Tutor Anderson as professor of| intellectual and moral influence far in advance 


of any other Commonwealth in the Union. 
Since the location was fixed upon, communics- 
tions have been opened, which have brought 
Worcester almost among the suburbs of the 
metropolis of New England. Besides, the vil- 
lage is one in which a correct and salutary 
moral sentiment prevails, and promises ere long 
to be the seat of our most pr t institutions. 
It contains a library, which in importance will 
be second to none in the country.’ 

Bot these and similar other reasons have 
only increased with time. This town was 
never so rapidly progressing in population, 
busi and infi , as during these current 
months. So easily accessible on all sides and 
from the farthest distance, an institution of 
good privileges and ample accommodations, 
would almost necessarily prosper. Such & 
school it is now purposed this shall be, onless 








must be ungrateful. The Catholic Herald, of | its important position must be yielded to those 


who have the means; and there is no questio® 
that with but a part of the advantages in its 
favor common to the better class of academies, 
it will fulfill the most sanguin expectations. 

So well at least do the founders of “The 
College of the Holy Cross,’* seem to 
the subject—the fitness of the location 98 pm 


as the importance of the enterprise—tbst 
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CHRISTIAN REFLECTOR. 
































poetry. 
Story of the Shunamite. 


The story of the Shunamite* is one of the 
most touching in Scripture, and as our friends 
show signs of liking to dwell on these pure 
sources of poetry—showing therein a strong 
sympathy with our own feelings, now as well 
as earlier—we give the picture as it was col- 
ored to our imagination, and transferred to 
verse.—JVew Mirror. . 

It was a sultry day of summer time. 
The sun pour’d down upon the ripened grain 
With quivering heat, and the suspended leaves 
Hung motionless. The cattle on the hills 
Stood still, and the divided flock were all 
Laying their nostrils to the cooling roots, 
And the sky look’d like silver, and it seem’d 
As if the air had fainted, and the pulse 
Of nature had run down, and ceased to beat 











“laste thee, my child!” the Syrian Mother said, 
“Thy father is athirst’’—and from the depths 
Of the cool well under the leaning tree, 
She drew refreshing water, and with thoughts 
Of God’s sweet goodness stirring at her heart, 
She bless’d her beautiful boy, and to his way 
Committed him. And he went lightly on 
With his scft bands press’d closely to the cool 
Stone vessel, and his little naked feet 
Lifted with watchful care, and o’er the hills, 
And through the light green hollows, where the lambs 
Go for the tender grass, he kept his way— 
Wiling its distance with his simple thoughts— 
Till, in the wilderness of sheaves, with brows 
Throbbing with heat, he set his burthen down. 


Childhood is restless ever, and the boy 
Stayed not within the shadow of the tree; 
But with a joyous industry went forth 
Into the reapers’ places, and bound up 
His tiny sheaves, and plaited cunningly 
The pliant withs out of the shining straw, 

Cheering their labor on till they forgot 

The heat and weariness of stooping toil, 

In the endear’d beguiling of his mirth. 
Presently he was silent, and hiseye 

Closed as with dizzy pain, and with his hand 
Press’d hard upon his forehead, and his breast 
Heaving with the suppression of a cry, 

He utter’d a faint murmur, and fell back 
Upon the loosen’d sheaf, inse nsible. 


They bore him to his mother, and he lay 
Upon her knees,till noon—and then he died! 
She had watched every breath, and kept ler hand 
Soft on his forehead, and gaz’d in upon 
The dreamy languor of his listless eye; 

And she had laid back all his sunny curls, 

And kiss’d his delicate lip, and lifted him 

Into her bosom, till her heart grew strong— 

His beauty was so unlike death! She leaned 

Over him now, that she might catch the low 
Sweet music of his breath, that she had learn’d 
Tolove when he was slumbering at her side, 

Tn his unconscious infancy—‘So still! 

‘Tis a soft sleep! How beautiful he lies, 
With his fair forehead, and the rosy veins 

Playing so freshly on his sunny cheek! 

How could they say that he would die! Oh God! 

I could not lose him! I have treasured all 

His childhood in my heart, and even now, 

As he has slept, my memory has been there, 
Counting, like treasure, all his winning ways— 

His unforgotten sweetness.—Yet so still! — 

How like this breathless slumber is to death! 

I could believe that in that bosom now 
There was no pulse—it beats so languidly! 

I cannot see it stir; but his red lip!— 
Death would not be so very beautiful! 

And that half smile—would death have left that there?— 
And should I not have felt that he would die?— 

And have I not wept over him!—and prayed 

Morning and night for him?—and could he die?— 
No—God will keep him! He will be my pride 

Many long years to come, and this fair hair 

Will darken like his father’s, and his eye 

Be of a deeper blue when he is grown; 

And he will be so tall, and I shall look 

With such a pride upon him! He to die!’ 

And the fond mother lifted his soft curls, 

And smiled, as if *twere mockery to think, 

That such fair things could perish.—Suddenly 

Her hand sbrunk from him, and the color fled 

From her fix’d lip, and her supporting knees 

Were shook beneath her child. Her hand had touch’d 
His forehead as she dallied with his hair— 
And it was cold—like clay! Slow, very slow, 
Came the misgiving that ber child was dead. 
She sat a moment, and her eyes were closed 

In a dumb prayer for strength, and then she took 
His little hand and press’d it earnestly— 

And put her lip to his—and Jook’d again 
Fearfully on him—and then, bending low, 

She whisper’d in his ear, ‘‘My son!—My son!”’ 
And as the echo died, and not asound 

Broke on the stillness, and he lay there, still, 
Motionless on her knee—the truth would come! 
And with a sharp quick cry, as if her heart 
Were crush’d, she lifted him and held him close 
Into her bosom—with a mother’s thought— 
As if death had no power to touch him there! 


The man of God came forth and le4 **., child 
Unto his mother, and went on '«18 way. 

And he was there—her beauti.ul—her own— 
Living and smiling on her—with his arms 
Folded about her neck, and his warm breath 
Breathing upon her lips, and in herear - 
The music of his gentle voice once more. 


*2 Kings 4: 18—37. 


r.P. WwW. 





Margaret Davidson. 


Says her mother; “ About three weeks be- 
fore her departure, I one morning found her 
in the parlor, where, as I before observed, she 
spent a portion of her time in retirement; I 
saw that she had been much agitated, and 
seemed weary. I seated myself by her, and 
rested her head on my bosom, while I gently 
pressed my hand on her throbbing temples 
to soothe the agitation of her nerves. She 
kissed me again and again, and seemed if she 
feared to trust her voice to speak lest her 
feelings should overcome her. AsI returned 
her caress, she silently put a folded paper into 
my hands. 1 began to open it, when she 
gently laid her hand on mine, and said, in a 
low, tremulous tone, ‘not now, dear mother!’ 
I then led her back to her room, placed her 
upon the sofa, and retired to examine the 
paper. It contained the following lines: 

TO MY MOTHER. 
Oh mother, would the power were mine 
To wake the strain thou lov’st to hear, 
And breathe each trembling, new-born thought, 
Within thy fondly listening ear; 


As when in days of health and glee 
My hopes and fancies wander’d free. 


But, mother, now a shade has past 
Athwart my brightest visions here, 

A cloud of darkest gloom has wrapt 
The remnant of my brief career! 

No song, no echo can I win, 

The sparkling fount has died within. 


The torch of earthly hope burns dim, 
And fancy spreads her wings no more; 
And Oh, how vain and trivial seem 
The pleasures that I prized before. 
My soul, with trembling steps and slow, 
Is struggling on through doubt and strife; 
Oh may it prove, as time rolls on, 
The pathway to eternal life— 
Then, when my cares and fears are o’er, 
Pll sing thee as in days of yore. 


I said that hope had passed from earth; 
» Twas but to fold her wings in heaven; 
To whisper of the soul’s new birth, 


The Missionary Angel. 


BY 6. F- eMITH. 
Onward speed thy conquering flight; 
Angel, onward speed : 
Cast abroad thy radiant light, 
Bid the shades recede ; 
Tread the idols in the dust, 
Heathen fanes destroy, 
Spread the gospel’s holy trust, 
Spread the gospel’s joy. 
Onward speed thy conquering flight; 
Angel, onward haste ; 
Quickly on each mountain’s height 
Be thy standard placed ;‘ 
Let thy blissful tidings float 
Far o’er vale and hill, 
Till the sweetly-echoing note 
Every bosom thrill. 
Onward speed thy conquering flight; 
Angel, onward fly ; 
Long has been the reign of night; 
Bring the morning nigh: 
Tis to thee the heathen lift 
Their imploring wail; 
Bear them Heaven’s holy gift, 
Ere their courage fail. 
Onward speed thy conquering flight ; 
Angel, onward speed ; 
Morning bursts upon our sight— 
’Tis the time decreed : 
Jesus now his kingdom takes, 
Thrones and empires fall, 
And the joyous song awakes, 
“God is all in all.”” 


The Family Circle. 


Early Religious Instruction of Chil. 
dren. 


How frequently have I been asked to 
repeat a tale, and how have their little 
eyes glistened with delight, when, seated 
on my knee, they have listened not to an 
imaginary tale, but to the history of Christ. 
How often have they inquired where they 
could find any thing so pretty; and, by 
gently exciting their wishes for a continu- 
ance of the tale, I have led them with 
delight to their Bibles, and from thence 
to repeated questions, increasing their 
religious knowledge. What can be more 
delightful than to raise the infant mind 
by every thing they see—as the knowl- 
edge that all is created by an Invisible 
Being, who watches over them, to lead 
them to the Saviour, who hath said, 
‘*Suffer little children to come unto me.” 
I would more particularly address my- 
selfto those parents, who, with the knowl- 
edge of the blessings of salvation, neglect 
their children, or leave them to the care 
of servants, because they fancy them too 
young to comprehend that they are but 
living for eternity. Most children are 
taught to say their prayers and read their 
Bibles, but both are a task; the prayers 
are said when half asleep, and the Bible 
is a solemn-looking book, which is brought 
out on a Sabbath day, that gloomy day, 
when ‘‘Mamma goes out once or twice, 
and when she is at home, will not suffer 
me to play.”” Such are the ideas of chil- 
dren, who are not gently led to prize, and 
are not brought to consider the Sabbath 
asablessed day. But how different when 
the infant mind is aroused. Will you tell 
me something about Jesus? said an inter- 
‘esting child of eight years old, to me one 
evening when we were sitting round the 
fire. And the greatest favor I could 
grant my children, was to allow them to 
read in my little Bible. Oh, if mothers 
knew the blessings that attended an early 
acquaintance with religion; if they would 
consider they are preparing beings for 
another and a better world: and that, 
perhaps even before they were many 
years older, they would consign them to 
an early grave, how anxious would they 
be to instill into their minds the love of a 
Saviour! Did they betray half the anxiety 
to lead them to an heavenly Teacher, 
that they do to get them earthly ones, 
how would society be benefited! Let me, 
therefore, entreat those who have the care 
of families, to consider seriously that the 
mind of a child is capable of receiving any 
impression, provided it is done with gen- 
tleness and affection; and that if you can 
so easily frighten a child with the idea of 
an invisible tormentor, it is far more easy 
to convince them of the existence of a 
Being who is all love and mercy. 


The Boy in Alabama. 


Traveling some years ago in Alabama, 
I stopped at nightfall (as usual with way- 
farers in that and the adjoining States) 
at the first house I cameto. Stranger as | 
was, and ephemeral as our acquaintance 
was likely to be, the rude, yet open- 
hearted people, soon made me as much at 
home as possible, and before our unso- 
phisticated supper of bacon, ‘corn-dod- 
gers,’ wild honey, and clabbar, was half 
over, I was as much in their confidence 
as if I had known them for years. Most 
familiar with me, and most in my good 
graces, was the youngest son of my host,— 
an intelligent little fellow, clad only in 
the simplest ‘of all possible’ tunics, and 
numbering, it may be, some six or seven 
summers. His face was one of the most 
intellectual, as well as the most in want 
of soap and water, that I have ever met 
with among children of his age. When, 
in the course of my conversation with his 
parents, he learnt that 1 was from what 
his father called the ‘Big Norrad’—the 
North—the child asked me where that 














to deprecate displeasure at his forward- 
ness. His mother rebuked him with the 
remark, that he was continually asking 
questions which people either had not the 
time, or the power, to answer. I, how- 
ever, promised to reply to all his ques- 
tions, provided they were no harder than 
that which he had just put. Pleased at 
this, he asked me if the people at the 
North were like those in the neighbor- 
hood, and if they raised as much cotton 
and corn. I told him, in as plain a way 
as I could, of the character of our popu- 
lation, productions, etc.—and many things 
which I might not else have thought of, 
my little friend elicted by his pertinent 
inquiries. From the flood-gates of his 





Of sinners saved, and sins forgiven. 
When mine are washed in tears away, 
Then shall my spirit swell its lay. 
When God shall guide my soul above, 
By the soft cords of heavenly love, 
When the vain cares of earth depart, 
And tuneful voices swell my heart; 
Then shall each word, each note I raise, 
Burst forth in pealing hymns of praise; 
And all not offer’d at his shrine, 
Dear mother, I will place on thine. 
“It was long before I could regain sufficient 
composure to return to her. When I did so 
! found her sweetly calm, and she greeted me 
with a smile so full of affection, that I shall 
cherish the recollection of its brightness until 
my latest breath. It was the last piece she 
ever wrote, except a parody of four lines on 
the hymn ‘J would not live alway,’ whieh was 
written within the last week of her life.” 


long-pent curiosity, question followed 
question with a perfect rush; but they 
flowed not from any mere idle inquisitive- 
ness, and it was evident that he treasured 
what he heard, and was grateful for my 
attention to him. After supper he fol- 
lowed me about, like a spaniel, and when 
I repaired to the Stable to see that my 
good steed was well cared for, he insisted 
upon being my link-boy for the nonce 
and escorted me with a pine-knot torch- 
light. His rude flambesu contrasted but 


was; then glanced timidly at me, as if 


meanly with the moon and stars, which 
were shining so brightly, that to use his 








middle! What a heap of gold and silver 
light thar’d be then, stranger, wouldn’t 
they? Why don’t they? Why am they 
always moving on the same track, con- 
stant? Who made them? Ma says God 
did, and told me to hush my mouth; and 
when I asked if they were eyes to him, 
that he might see all things, she whipt 
me! What are they made of, and why 
don’t we see them in the day time? Do 
you know?’ 

These were some of the many remarks 
and questions with which my little torch- 
bearer amused me before we re-entered 
the house, and which I answered cheer- 
fully as wellas I could. He was all wonder 
and delight, and in the excess of his grati- 
tude told me he thought me much kinder 
than his parents, they would never tell him 
what he wanted to know, and would often 
punish him for asking questions. Neither 
his father or mother could read or write, 
they were entirely without intellectual 
food and raiment, and seemed likely to 
be all their lives. ‘ 

I was much impressed at the time, with 
the neglect by which the unusual intellect 
of their boy was oppressed and suffering, 
and the recollection of it has often re- 
curred to me. The mother was a kind 
woman, and had she possessed a well-in- 
formed and cultivated mind, what a benifi- 
cent influence she would have exerted over 
his! If he should ever arrive at manhood, 
though he may be distinguished among 
his fellows, the diamond will be as rough 
as its settings is rude, the polish which 
only early intellectual culture can convey 
will be wanting, and its latent brilliancy 
and beauty for ever obscured by the 
almost impervious incrustations of ignor- 
ance and prejudice. 

The inquisitiveness of children should 
be properly encouraged and directed, and 
not met with frowns and neglect. This 
consideration should be an incentive to 
woman to acquire knowledge, that she 
may never be in the dilemma of my host- 
ess of the piney woods—unable to answer 
the simple questions of her own child. 
Mer. Journal. 





Be not Harsh. 


Speak kindly, Sir, if you would win 
My heart to duty now; 

To make me loathe, detest my sin, 
Stern must not be your brow; 

A pleasant look—kind words will bring 

A sinner from his wandering. 

While you denounce, the stubborn heart 
Resolves to persevere; 

’Tis kindness only makes to start 
The penitential tear— 

And leads the erring prodigal 

To list to soft Persuasion’s call. 

Then come with kindness—though I’ve erred, 
To duty I'll return; 

But if you speak a bitter word, 
My anger fierce will burn— 

And sooner than obey your voice, 

A vicious path shall be my choice. 


The Domestic Altar, 


Family religion is of unspeakable im- 
portance. Its effect will greatly depend 
on the sincerity of the head of the family, 
and on his mode of conducting the wor- 
ship of his household. If the children 
and servants do not see his prayers ex- 
emplified in his temper and manners, they 
will be disgusted with religion. ‘Tedious- 
ness will weary them. Fine language 
will shoot above them. Formality of 
connection or composition in prayer they 
will not comprehend. Gloominess or 
austerity of religion will make them dread 
religion as a hard service. Let them 
be met with smiles. Let them be met 
as for the most delightful service in which 
they can be engaged. Let them find it 
short, savory, simple, plain, tender, 
heavenly.—Worship, thus conducted, 
may be used as an engine of vast power 
in a family. It diffuses a sympathy 
through the members. It calls off 
the mind from the deadning effect of 
worldly affairs. It arrests every member 
with a morning and evening sermon, in 
the midst of all the hurries and cares of 
life. Itsays, ‘‘thereisaGod!” ‘There 
is aspiritual world!” ‘There is a life to 
come!” It fixes the idea of responsibility 
in the mind. It furnishes a teuder and 
judicious father or master with an oppor- 
tunity of gently glancing at faults, where 
adirect admonition might be inexpedient. 
It enables him to relieve the weight with 
which subordination or service often sits 
on the minds of inferiors. Religion should 
be prudently brought before a family. 
The old dissenters wearied their families. 
Jacob reasoned well with Esau about the 
tenderness of his children, and his flocks 
and herds. Something gentle, quiet, 
moderate, should be our aim.—There 
should be no scolding; it should be mild 
and pleasant. I avoid absolute unifor- 
mity—the mind revolts at it; though I 
would shun eccentricity, for that is still 
worse. At one time I would say some- 
thing on what is read; but, at another 
time, nothing. I make it as natural as 
possible: I am a religious man; you are 
my children and my servants, it is natural 
that we should do so and so.— Cecil. 








Mloralist and Mliscellanist. 
Old Habits. ° 


A gentleman one day overtook a trav- 
eller moving very slowly along under the 
great inconvenience of a heavy stone of 
in his pocket. 

‘*My friend,”’ said the gentleman, as 
he observed the stone weighing his coat 
down on one side and greatly impeding 
his progress, ‘‘why do you travel with 
such a heavy burden at your side! I per- 
ceive you walk with much difficuity.” 
‘‘What! this stone in my pocket,” said 
he, ‘‘I would not part with it for any 
thing.” 

‘‘Would not! why?’ said the other. 
‘‘Why!”? said he, ‘‘because my father 
and my grandfather carried it before me; 
they got along very well with it, and I 
wish to follow their steps.” 

“‘Do you derive any benefit from it?” 
asked the gentleman. 

‘‘None, that I know of, only keeping 
up the good old custom,” said he. 

“Did they derive any?” asked the 
other. . 

«*I don’tknow, only they always carried 
it,’? said he ‘‘and so will I.” 

The gentleman walked on, saying to 
himself, ‘‘I love, indeed, to see the good 
old customs of our fathers honored, if it 
were only out of respect to their memory ; 











own expression,—‘It couldn’t begin.’ 











‘How do they shine!’ he exclaimed, 
pointing at one of the constellations. ‘I 
would like monsus well to see ’em all ina 
mess together, once, with the sun in the 


but, really, if my father had carried a 
stone in his pocket, I think I should pay 
greater respect to his memory in laying 
it aside, and saying nothing about it, than 
by carrying such a testimony to his frailty 
with me through life.” 


| 





As he still walked on, he began to 

think, ‘‘now this man, unwise as he seems, 
is not more so than many others, perhaps 
not more than myself. 
So he began to cast about in his mind, 
what habits he had which were no better 
than stones in his pocket. 
‘‘Here, in the first place,” said he, 
‘tis the use of tobacco, chewing, smoking, 
taking snuff—old habits—of what use are 
they to me? Mere stones in my pocket— 
worse than that—they injure my health, 
render me disagreeable, are the very 
opposite of neatness. I'll away with 
them all. Here is the snuff-box—stay— 
it bears my father’s name. Well, the 
snuff may go tothe four winds. The box, 
I will lay aside, but tobacco, in any of its 
forms, I will use no more. Thanks to 
protecting Providence, my father left no 
tippling habits to ruin me, and stain his 
memory. Now there is one stone thrown 
away, and if I have any more bad habits 
kept up for custom’s sake, how*much so- 
ever I may have become attached to them, 
I desire they may share the same fate.” 





The Press in Syria. 


The Rev. Eli Smith, missionary at Bey- 
root, writing in reference to the present 
state of Syria, says ; 

‘In a word, I can affirm without hesi- 
tation, that I have never known the coun- 
try so open to our labors as at the present 
time. Our schools, with the single ex- 
ception of two or three established among 
the Druzes,, have met with no opposition 
for ayear. Our press is in full operation, 
without censorship and without opposi- 
tion. For our books there has been a 
greater demand than in any previous 
year. Our distributer goes freely wherever 
he chooses. We have a _ book-store in 
one of the most public parts of the town, 
which has been visited by very many high 
officers of government, including the se- 
rasker himself, and by people of all clas- 
ses; and we have yet to hear the first lisp 
of complaint against it. For a long time 
no one has been persecuted for professing 
our religion. In fact, I regard protes- 
tantism at Beyroot as having gained the 
point of a tacit toleration.” 





Jesuits never Sing. 


A converted Roman Catholic priest, 
who spent his noviciate at Rome, and 
was familiar with the characteristics of 
the different ecclesiastical orders who 
throng and curse that city, states that 
whatever else the Jesuits do, it is contra- 
ry to the rules of the order to sinc. We 
are not surprised at this, knowing the hu- 
manizing effect of music and the kind of 
work they havein hand. They would be 
half unfitted for their intrigues and plots 
of mischief for the world, if the spirit of 
song were to be allowed to breathe upon 
them. 

We were reminded at once, on learn- 
ing this fact, of the words of Shakespeare : 
“The man that hath no music in himself 


Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, villanies and spoils.” 


English §. §. Celebration. 


On Thursday, July 27, the town of 
Faversham presented an animating 
scene ; the children of the Sunday-schools 
belonging to the Congregationalists, Bap- 
tists, Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, 
being invited by the friends of scriptural 
education toa general tea-meeting. ‘The 
schools, with their respective teachers, 
met at the Market-place, from whence 
they proceeded to the park of J. Wildish, 
Esq., Davington, which was kindly 
granted for the occasion. The sight 
was delightful and imposing. The Rev. 
H. J. Rook (Independent Minister) de- 
livered an address on the ground to the 
children. A large number of friends and 
ministers belonging to the various places 
of worship in the town, took tea together. 
There could not be less than 1,500 on 
the ground. The day, which threatened 
to be miserable, cleared toward the after- 
noon; joy, peace, and harmony, charac- 
terized the whole of the proceedings. 
The best, most practical, and most pow- 





the want of unity among Dissenters are 
meetings like this. ‘There may be minor, 
but there never has been, nor ever can be, 
essential differences among those who 
truly love and spiritually serve one Lord 
Jesus.—London Record. 





The Plymouth Brethren. 


In some parts of the West of England 
this sect has long been progressing, and 
making converts among the ignorant and 
unstable. We were not, however, aware 
that its pernicious tenets had spread 
usque Auroram et Gangem. Such would 
now seem the case; and it has been 
deemed of sufficient importaace to be 
noticed by the Bishop of Calcutta, in his 
metropolitical Charge. We extract his 
Lordship’s remarks more readily because 
we believe that it is the first occasion on 
which Episcopal censure has been pro- 
nounced upon this heresy :— 

‘“‘ Of the different forms in which the 
apostolic order (of the priesthood) is 
opposed in the present day in India, I 
need not speak. I know not that any 
particular controversy exists, except in 
one instance, upon which, as being new, 
I may be expected to deliver an opinion. 
Upon the pretences, then, of those who 
are termed “The Plymouth Brethren,” 
I cannot conceal my judgment that they 
manifest the most deplorable ignorance, 
conceit and presumption. They overturn 
at once all order, all churches, all sacra- 
ments, all means of grace, the very per- 
petuity of the moral law itself. This 
wildness is of the same character with 
that of Carolstadt at the period of the 
Reformation, and of some of the Eng- 
lish sects at thetime of Cromwell. Un- 
der the name of the Spirit they deify 
self. Claiming the Bible as their only 
rule, they substitute their ignorant per- 
versions of its meaning. Pretending to 
forsake the spirit of the world, they neg- 
lect the obvious means appointed by 
the mercy of God, for the salvation of 
mankind. Affecting an equality of rank, 
they prepare for the enormous evils of 
socialanarchy. Calling themselves breth- 
ren, they condemn and depreciate the 
holiest characters, if not following with 
them. But such folly is evanescent. It 
generally exhausts itself in the age which 
gave it birth. Some dreadful heresy is 
generated, and our people return to the 
good old way. We see in the troublous 
period of the English Commonwealth, 
when the clergy were silenced, the 
churches profaned, and the common 





erful refutation of the general charge of 


of error and heresy chased each other 
in rapid succession, till the whole nation 
sighed again for their National Church. 
Christianity, without order and authority, 


is adream, an enthusiasm, a desolation.” 
Oxferd Heraid. 





For the Christian Reflector. 


Obituary Notice. 

Died in Cherryfield, Me. on the 11th of Aug. 
of consumption, Mrs. Mary, wife of Rev. E. 
Nugent, of H®rrington, aged 28 years. Mrs. 
N. became a subject of the regenerating grace 
of God when quite young, and from that time, 
until she was called to leave earth's scenes, it 
might be truly said of her, she loved much. 
Being naturally of an amiable and lovely dispo- 
sition, she was the esteem of all who became 
acquainted with her. She was one of nature’s 
loveliest flowers, and religion’s brightest orna- 
ments. Her love to the church, and the cause 
of Christ, was ardent, pure, and steady. She 
was in her element only when she was doing 
something to advance its interests and promote 
its welfare; she felt deeply interested in the 
cause of missions, and would often say, ‘*O that 
I could go to Burmah, or to India, and tell the 
poor heathen the story of Calvary.’” Her path 
through life, was that of the just, shining more 
and more till she left this transitory world to 
shine in the regions of unclouded day. 

Mrs. N. was for sometime a member of the 
First Baptist Church in Calais, Me. and subse- 
quently of the Baptist Church, South Boston, 
in which place she was universally beloved and 
respected. None knew her but to love her. 


They loved her most who knew her best 
And their affections spake her praise. 


During her protracted illness, which has been 
nearly three years, she manifested a meek and 
holy submission to the will of God. Her pains 
at times were most excruciating, yet she bore 
them patiently; she had a strong desire to de- 
part, and be with Christ, which would be far 
better, yet if by suffering here she could best 
glorify God, she was willing to stay all the days 
of her appointed time, till her change s1ould 
come. It was her desire that she might retain 
her senses till the last moment, that she might 
bear her testimony with her last lisping ac- 
cents, to the truth of the religion of Jesus, and 
her desire inthis respect was granted. All who 
saw her during the last week she spent on earth, 
could truly say that 

The chamber where the good man meets his fate 

is privileged beyond the common walks of virtuous life, 
Quite on the verge of heaven. 

Her confidence in Christ was unshaken, and her 
hope like an anchor to the soul, sure and stead- 
fast. Death to her had nosting; there was noth- 
ing terrific in his aspect, for by an eye of faith 
she looked forward to the glories, the felicity of 
the spirit land, 


That land of pure delight 
Where saints immortal reign. 


for then she would be absent from the body and 
be present with the Lord; she regarded the 
valley and the shadow of death as the avenue 
that would lead her to the bosom of her Re- 
deemer. 

Those who attended her in her last hours, 
will never forget some of her expressions. A 
few days before she died, her husband asked 
her what the prospect was beyond the grave. 
She looked up with a swee tand heavenly smile, 
and said, O, my dear, it is glorious—glorious. 
Yes there is a realm of glory before me. I am 
going home. I shall soon see my Saviour. I 
often longed to be like him—to be pure in heart, 
but in heaven alone is perfect purity. O,1 wish 
you could go.with me; but it may be the will 
of our heavenly Father, that you should con- 
tinue a little while longer on earth, to labor in 
his vineyard. O be faithful—be faithful—tell 
poor sinners the story of Calvary—point them 
to the blood-stained cross, to the Lamb of 
God. Here her voice faltered, and in a low 
whisper, she said, ‘‘Come dear Saviour, come.’® 
The morning before she died, she requested 
that all the family would come into her room, 
and attend family prayers, for, said she, this may 
be the last time that I shall have the privilege of 
uniting with you on earth. I feel I’m going, 
and soon I shall unite with the family of the 
Redeemer, in their pure and holy worship in 
heaven. After having read a portion of divine 
truth, she said to her husband, Now my dear, I 
want you to sing the hymns. The hymn com- 
mencing with the words, 


Farewell—farewell to all below, 
My Jesus calls and | must go, &c. 


And the hymn called, ‘All is Well’’—**What’s 
this that, &c.’’—Also, the hymn,‘ Hail sweetest, 
dearest tie that binds,’’ &c. While the family 
were singing these hymns she would occasion- 
ally whisper, O how delightful. When the 
words, “Bright angels are from glory come’’ 
&c—were sung, she looked up, her eyes beam- 
ing as it were with seraphic brightness, and 
exclaimed with an emphasis that bespoke the 
deep feeling of her soul, O the sweet chorus of 
heaven. Hail, kindred spirits, I long to join 
your number and unite in your songs of praise. 
She continued through the day, though a great 
sufferer, to rejoice in God her Saviour, and 
about ten o’clock in the evening sweetly fell 
asleep in the arms of Jesus. Reader, see how 
a Christian can die. O, let me die the death of 
the righteous, and let my last end be like his. 


How blest the righteous when they die, 
When holy souls retire to rest, 

How sweetly beams the closing eye, 
How gently heaves the expiring breast. 


In the death of Mrs. N. the church has lost 
one of its brightest ornaments, and her husband 
an amiable and affectionate companion, but 
the master had need of her. Farewell, happy 
spirit, we hope ere long to meet thee. Death 
may separate us for a little season, but it will 
unite us again. The tie that binds us here is 
severed at his touch—and the loved ones of 
our heart depart at his bidding. 
For we have watched their parting breath, 

And closed their weary eyes, 


And sighed to think how sadly death 
Can break all human ties. 


But every pang that wings the breast, 

And every joy that dies, 
Tell us to seek a purer rest 

And trust to holier ties. 
Heaven’s ties are holier and purer than the ties 
of this mortal life, and we hope to unite again. 

That hope the sovereign Lord has given 

Who reigns above the skies, 
Hope that unites our souls in heaven. 
By faith’s endearing ties. 

Mrs. N.’s remains was carried to the Baptist 
Meeting-house in Cherryfield, where an inter. 
esting and appropriate discourse was preached 
by Rev. John Billings, pastor of the First 
Church in Addison, from the words of the 
Saviour, to the daughters of Jerusalem, ‘‘Weep 
not for me.”? The congregation was large, and 
deeply solemn. There were but few relations 
to follow Br. N. to the grave. Yet the proces- 
sion was one of the longest ever known in the 
village, and we would thus publicly express our 
thanks to the friends of Zion, and the citizens 
of Cherryfield and vicinity, for this token of 
respect to the deceased and her surviving and 
afflicted companion. 

Harrington, Me. Aug. 22, 1843. 

|Zion’s Advocate, Baptist Advocate, Ch. Watchman, 





prayer interdicted, how the dark clouds 
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~~ New England 8. 8. Union, | 
DEPOSITORY, 79 CORNHILL, BOSTON. | 


pe Union are constantly adding to their series of pub. | 
lications new beoks written for the Union, and re- | 
vised by the Commitice of Publication. In addin to! 
their own publications, the Depository is supplied with a) 
large assortment of BIBLES, TESTAMENTS, CoM. | 
MENTARIES, TEXT-BOOKS, HYMN-BOOKS, SCRIP 
TURE MAPS, &c. &c , which will be sold at the lowest 
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- QUESTION BOOKS, | 
The Union publish the following valuable series ot | 
Question Books, which have been very extensively in. | 
troduced into the Sabbath schools in New England and 
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Little Child's Catechism, — “ 
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Each number of the Treasury is embellished with one or 
more engravings, and no pains are spared to make the 
work a valuable and interesting Sabbath School Miscelta 
ny. H. S. WASHBURN, 4gent 
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THE PSALMIST. 


A NEW COLLECTION OF HYMNS, FOR THE USE 
OF THE BAPTIST CHURCHES. 
BY BARON STOW AND 6. F. SMITH. 
cas work contains nearly Twecve Husoxen Hrs, 
original and selected, together with a collection of 
CHANTS AND SELECTIONS FOR CHANTING, at the end. 
The numerous and urgent calis which have fora long | 
time been made, from various sections of the country, for | 
a new collection of Hymas, thet should be adapted to the 
wants of the churches generally, it is hoped will here be 
fully met 
In addition to the protracted labor of the editors, the 
proof sheets have all been sul ted toa C lee, com- 
posed of clergymen of high standing, in different parts of 
the Union, by whose critical examination and important 
suggestions the value of the work has been greatly en- 
hanced. 
All of Watts’s hymns, possessing lyrical spirit, snd 
suited to the worship of a Christian assembly, are inserted, 
and a large , start of hymns heretofore unknown in 
this country, have been introduced. The distinction of 
psalms and hymns, usually made in other collection~, it 
willbe perceived, has been avoided in this, and all have 
been arranged together, under their appropriate heads, 
and numbered in regular, unbroken succession. 

The acknowteaged ability of the editors for their task; 
the uncommon facilities enjoyed by them, of drawing 
from the best sources in this and other countries; the great 
care with which the compilation has been made; the new, 
convenient, and systematic plan of arrangement adopted, 
give the publishers confidence ia the belief that it will 
— a work far superior in merit to any now before he 
public. 


United Testimony of the Pastors of the Baptist Churches in 
Boston and vicinity. 











take this method of expressing our great satisfaction with 
the Coliection of Hymns which you have of late published 
for the use of the Baptist denomination. As Pastors, we 
have long felt the need of some book, different from any 
which could be obtained, and we have lovked forward 
with interest to the time when your proposed work should 
be issued from the press. That work is now completed, 
and before the public; and from an attentive and careful 
examination of its pages, we are prepared to give ita 
hearty recommendation. Itis clear in its arrangement, 
sound in doctrine, rich in sentiment, sweet and beautiful 
in its poetry, and, in our opinion, most admirably adapted 
to the wants of the denomination. We cannot but hope, 
therefore, that it will soon be adopted by all our churches. 


Danrec Suarp, Pastor of Charles St. Ch, 
R. W. Cusnman, Pastor of Bowdoin Sq. Ch. 
R. H. Ngave, Pastor of the First Bap Ch. 
Wu. Hacve, Pastor of Federal St. Ba . Ch. 
Roseat Turnsutt, Pastor of Harvard St. Ch. 
NatHaster Corver, Pastor of First Free Bap. Ch. 
T. F. Carpicott, Pastor of the Baptist Ch. Rorbury. 
W. H. SHatcer, Pastor of the Bap. Ch. Brookline, 
Nicnoxas Mevsery, Pastor of the Bap. Ch Watertown. 
J. W. Parken, Pastor ofthe Bap. Ch. Cambridge. 
Bravtey Ming, Pastor of the Bap. Ch. Dorchester. 
J. W. Otmsteap, Pastor of the Bap. Ch. Chelsea, 
Josern Banvanrp, Pastor of Second Bap. Ch. Salem, 
Siras B Ranpatt, Pastor of the Bap. Ch. Woburn. 
Boston, | 


Testimony of a Committee of the Faculty of Hamilton Literary 
and Theological Institution. 

Messns. Goutn, Kenvace & Lincotn,—The undersigned 
have been appointed, by the Faculty of our Institution, a 
Committee to examine the Hymn Book, entitled “The 
Psalmist,’’ recently published by you, and edited by Rev. 
Stow and Rev. S. F. Smith, It gives us pleasure to 
state, as the result of our examination, that we consider 
the work decidedly superior to any similar collection with 
which we are acquainted. Its materials are drawn from 
the best sources of sacred lyrical poetry in our language; 
the arrangement is eminently happy; and the variety of its 
selections adapts it to almost every occasion. We think 
the adoption of the work in the Baptist churches of our 
country would be calculated greatly to elevate that inter. 
esting branch of worship with reference to which it is 
prepared. 

A. C, Kenprick, 


J. 8. Macinnts, 
Prof. «f Biblical Theology. 
T. J. Conant, 
Prof. Heb. & Bib. Criticiam § Interpretation. 
J. H. Ravmonpn, 
Tut. Intel. § Mor. Philos. § Belles-lettres. 
Hamilton, Aug. 2, 1843. 
The price for the 18mo. size, strongly bound in sheep; is 
75 cents, and the pocket edition 62 1-2 cts. A liberal dis- 
count will be made, where a number of copies are pur- 
chased at one time. 
Copies furnished gratis to those wishing to examine the 
work with a view to its introduction. 
Just published by GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
Aug. 16. 59 Washingtcn Street. 





Mr. Stow’s Centennial Discourse. 


A DISCOURSE, delivered at the One Hundredth Anni- 
versary of the organization of the Baldwin Place Bap- 

tist Church, July 27, 1843. With an Appendix. By 

Baron Stow, pastor. 

Just published by GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 

August 16. 59 Washington Street, 


Watts Entire and Unaltered. 


INCHELL’S WATTS, with a selection of more than 
five hundred Hymns. Price—six dollars per dozen, 
and a discount to Societies by the hundred. For sale by 
JAME® LORING, No. 132 Washington Street. 
It has recently been said that Dr. Watts has drawn 
sweeter strains from the harp of David, than it has ever 
iven to the Church of God, since the hand of the old 
ebrew burd swept across its strings, and en. indled the 
devotions of the faithful 
The cover of the Miss onary Herald for July, 1843, con- 





use of Watts entire and unaltered, addressed to the pub- 
lishers of Worcestg’s Watts, a work similar in its object 
to Winchell’s Watts. Rev. Dr. Barnes, author of Notes 
on the Gospels, in a letter dated May 29, 1843, remarks 
that it has been in use in the church of which he is pas- 
tor, for several years, and has given a high degree of sat- 
isfaction. Jt meets a strong desire existing in the Christian 
community generally, to retain Watts entire and unchanged. 
Rev. Dr. Spencer, of Brooklyn, N. Y., in a letter dated 
June 7, 1843, says. ‘‘In my opinion, all the attempts that 
have ever been mad» to improve Watts’ version of the 
Psalms and his Hymns by issions, dments, and 
alterations of different sorts have only done an injury, both 
= — to the religious sentiment and the poetical 
auty, 
Rev. Nehemiah Adams, of Boston,in a letter dated 
June 20, 1843, remarks: “The extensive wish to retain 
Watts entire, I believe to be something better than a blind 
rtiality growing out of long use, Christians are much 
ndebted to the more didactic hymns of Watts for doctrinal 
knowledge. I have never felt the force of the objection 
against such hymns that they seem to teach instead of 
being exclusively hymns of praise. When we consider to 
what extent the Greek odes and choruses are narrative, 
and historical, and of didactic moral sentimert, we can- 
not properly object to Psalms and Hymne of this charac- 
ter, as unsuitable for musical expression. The Hebrew 
Psalms are a sufficient warrant in the case. 
reason for possessing Watts ENTIRE, 18 THE RELIGIOS 
DOCTRINE ConvEYED, in those Psalms and Hymns which 
are dropped in some collections, as impracticable for sing- 
ers.”” August 9. 








Situation Wanted. 


GRADUATE of a New England College, who has 
had some ten or twelve years’ experience as Teacher, 
is desirous of obtaining a permanent situation, witha 
fixed salary. Communications addressed to A. M. at the 
office of the Reflector will receive immediate — 
uly 26. 


A New and Important Work. 


MONTHLY periodical, tobe called THE CHRIS- 
TIAN STANDARD, is proposed to blished 
under the superi di of an 
men, and other literary gentlemen. 
The object of this work will be to illustrate the Chris- 
tian faith as it is held by E gelical inations, an 
examine in a popniar style, but in a critical manner, dif- 
ferent portions of the Holy tcriptures. 
This character of the work will render it a valuable 
assistant to the 3.S. scholar and teacher, and useful to 
the general religious reader. 

TERMS. 
1. To one copy per annum, paid on delivery of the first 
number, one dollar. To six copies per annum, five dol- 
lars. To one copy per annum, paid at the close of three 
or six months, one dollar and fifty cents. 
2. The work will contain 300 pages per annum, of the 
size and quality of the Christian Review. 
3. The first number will be issued as soon as the num- 








of clergy- 








ber of subscribers will encourage the enterprise. 

All i should beadd d. postage paid, to 
the subscriber, Zescion Jones, Agent. 
Peterboro’, N. H., Jane 13, 1843 








ORCUTT’S IMPROVED 
Patent Lightning Conductors!! 


ILLIAM A. ORCUTT (successor to Dr. King) gives 
notice that he still continues his office at No. 30 
Cornhill, where he is ready to receive orders from all 
parts of the country, 

His improvements consist in the use of a new metal 
Not liable to oxidize, and of superior conducting and re- 
ceiving power for the points and caps of the conductors, 
ins of iron, as heretofore used, and the adoption ofa 
new method of connection, by which all the parts 

rods are perfectly connected 

These improvements have received the unqualified ap 

probation of all who have examined them, anda mo- 
ment’s observation will convince any one of the superior 
ity of the new plan as it respects beauty, strength and 
—- Notwithstanding the ———— of the rods, no 
addition has been made to the old prices. 

Mr. Orcutt bas been engaged in this business shout 
eight years, four of which were spent with Dr. King, who 
entrusted him with the most difficult application of the 
conductors. He has certificates to that effect in bis pow | 
session, which any one may examine. During the past 
year he has, in addition to @ great number of smaller 
jobs, affixed his rods to the costly mansions of the Hon. 
‘Abbott Lawrence and the Hon. Jonathan Phillips of Bos 
ton, the new building for the Library of Harvard Univer- 
sity, and to the Bunker Hill Monument, and = in a 





instant given complete satisfaction. une 21. 
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Messrs. Gov_n, Kenpatt & Lincoun,—Permit us to B 


tains the following expressions of opinion regarding the | W 
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ALFRED LADD, 


_____|CHEAP CASH GROCERY, 


Cheap as at any other store in the city, 
37 LEVERETT 8T. 


(Opposite the Jail.) WOStT OY, 
July 1. ly 


Woodman & Parker, 
HAT MANUFACTURERS, 
NO. 41 WASHINGTON STRERBT, 

(Rear of 39, through the Arch.) 
Hats of ewery description made te order, and warranted, 


Eow:s Woeoman, 
James Pannen. { 


ly June @, 


Ue & Ub Qo Wiwwsewn, 


| JOBBERS OF DRY GOODS, 


FOR CASH, 
No. 5 Central, mear hilby Street, 


Hexnt A. Waneten, § BOSTON, 
ly 


March &. 








‘ The ‘Great Teacher. 


HARACTERISTICS of our Lord's Ministry. By the 
/ Rev. John Harris, DD, With an Iotrodactory Desay, 
by Heman Humphrey, D. D., President of Amherst Col- 


ec. 
* The book itself must have cost much medication, much 
communion on the bosom of Jesus, and much prayer, ite 
style is like the country which gave HM birth—beautiful, 
varied, finished, and every way detightful.—An American 
writer on the same subject would have more resembled bie 
own country—rising now and then, again descending te 
the valley. But the English writers carry you on-—like 
their own M'Adamized roads—safely, rapidly, delighted, 
and unfatigued. But the style of this work ts its smallest 
excellence, lt will be read. Lt ought to be read. It will 
find its way to many parlors, and add to the comforts of 
many a happy fireside. The reader will rise from each 
chapter, notable, perhaps, to carry with him many striking 
remarks or apparent paradoxes ; but he will have a sweeg 
impression made upon his soul, like that which sof ang 
touching music makes when every thing about it te 
propriate. The writer pours forth a clear and beaut 
light, like that of the evening light-house, When it sheds 
its rays upon the sleeping waters, and covers them witha 
a Weean » mapet uh « houwre 
aurfape feidle not te anmosntenn atte e ya Toly, which 
the perusal of this work will naturally make.” 
Just published, by GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
August 2. 59 Washington Street, 


Fruit of the Vine, 

FOR COMMUNION OCCASIONS. « 
UNDER directions given by Rev. Isaac Bird, late Mie 

sionary in Syria, the subscriber bas imported Grape 
Juice in the form of a Syrup. It bas been subjected toa 
careful analysis and pronounced pure —One Deller 
ottle. One bottle will make one gation of Wine— 
sale at the Temperance Rooms, No. 9, Cornhill, aad at 
Store No. 14 Broomfield Street, Boston 
June7 3mo. ABEL SPAULDING, 


CASH CLOTH STORE. 
LYMAN C. GASKELL, 


NO. 33 WASHINGTON 8ST. BOSTON, 


I ESPECTFULLY solicits the attention of purchasers 
to his assortment of fresh Woolen goods, consisting 

f Broadcloths, Cassi , Doeskins, Satinets, Buk 

Velvets, Vestings, Summer goods, and other articles, 

usually kept in a cloth store. 

Among his assortment, may be found some eatra quall- 

tles of Geaman Crotns; which will never change thelr 

color by wearing ; and are considered superior for Dress 

or Frock Coata. 

Also some English and American cloths, dyed In the 

wool, and very durable. 

Extra fine Cassimeres of various colors, suitable to 

match the above cloths. 

Low priced Cassimeres, stout and durable for every 

day wear; together with Trimmings for making up gar- 

ments; which will be sold at LOW PRICES at Wholesale 

and Retail. May 3 


New Baptist Hymn Book. 


ANUAL OF CHRISTIAN PSALMODY,. A collec 
tion of Psalms and Hymne for Public Worship. With 
marks for musical expression, Revised and prepared by 
Rev. Rufus Babcock, Jr., D. D., pastor of the Baptist 
Church, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
The Manual of Psalmody is more extensive and com- 
jete than any other book of the kind in common use,— 
There is a range of topics comprehended, from which 
pieces may be selected suited to every variety of chreum- 
stances and occasions occurring in connection with 
Christian experience, revivals of religion, the erprises 
of Christian benevolence, and the general interests of the 
eburch. 
From Professors Chase and Ripley, of the Newton Theologica 
Semi ry: 


na 
In our opinion, the plan and generalexecution of this 
“Manual of Christian Psalmody” are pre-eminently en- 
titled to the favorable regard of the public, 
From Rev, Daniel Sharp, D. D., Boston. 
In my estimation, its i are truly evangelical 
Its style is chaste, flowing, and elevated, and can scarcely 
fail of — pleasant, powerful, and pious emotions, 
Its defects are few, and its excellences are many. 
Recommended also by Rev. Jonathan Going, Rev. 
Charles G. Sommers, Rev. Leland Howard, Rev. John M 
Peck, Rev. Abishai Sampson, Rev. Arthur 8. Train, Rev, 
Wm. T. Brantley, Rev. 0. A. —— Rev. Baron . 
Rev. D. Dunbar, Rev. Henry Clar , Rev. 8. F. Smith, 
Rev. 8. P. Hill, and other clergymen, 
13~ The ‘Manual of Psalmody” has already 
adopted in a number of churches with great ac 
Itis published in three sizes, 12mo., l8mo., and 
is well printed and strongly bound, 
19> Churches supplied on very reasonable terme, Thove 
wishing to —— = work 7 ——— to call on 
the publisher, and receive a copy fort ur gratis, 
Published and forsale by T. R. MARVIN, No. 94 Con. 
Boston ; and a sale by eee 
y jan. 
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Standard Baptist Hymn Book, 


TINCHELL’S WATTS, with a Selection of more than 
five hundred hymns. Price Six Dollars per dozen, 

For sale by JAMES LORING: No, 132 Washington 

The world never saw but one Homer, 
Milton, or Watts. Fisher Ames the most 
scholar of his times said of Watts, “No uninspired man 

ding to his judg , has succeded so well as Watts, 

in uniting with the sentiments of piety, the embellish 
ments of poetry ” He strenuously the introdwc- 
tion of another collection of Hymns into the religious sett 
ety of which he was amember. Winchell's Watts hat 
su:vived a multitade of petitors, an more 
than one hundred and fifty thousand copies have been 
culated. Protestant Christians will not be 
inchell with that remnant of 
Chants, which is an appendage intr 
brose in the 4th century, unb ing the @ of 
the great reformers, occasionally embodied in new collee- 
tions. That a choir of singers should chant prayers is a8 
absurd as if our pastors a ed this form instead of the 
established mode. No abridgement of Watts or general 
selection of Hymus has ever appeared without the omis- 
sion and alteration of a great number of precious Hymne 
by Watts, a loss somewhat as greivous to a host of Chris 
tians as an abridgement of the inspired volume itself, ih 
which it is more closely identified than any other human 
production. July 19. 


New ‘lemperance Tale, 


BY L. M. SARGENT, ESQ. 

just published, THE TEMPERANCE MEETING 1% 
THE VILLAGE OF TATTERTOWN. By the su- 

thor of ‘My Mother's Gold Ring,”’ &c. This constitutes 

No. 21 of the well-known and lar “Temperance 

Tigs,’’ by the above author. | eT Ty 20 cies 

$16 per hundred, Published by W. 8. DAMRELL, 

May 24. No. 11 Cornhill. 


What think ye of Christ? 


PPE “CLAIMS OF JESUS.” By the Rev. Ropeat 
to 































Tuansuit, pastor of the Harvard Street Church, 


n. 
This work is earnestly recommended to our readers ae 
abrief but lucid and popular exposition of the cardinal 
doctrines of Christianity. It is called forth by the recept 
developments of a‘ philosophy fulsely eo called,” and 
aims to settle the public mind firmly on those eternal 
principles of truth, which piety has always loved and 
often ined att Pp ofher bioud. It ts logical, 
eloquent, and convincing, like all we have before seen 
from the same pen and heart.— Boston Recorder. 
A mild and affectionate treatise on the character end 
claims of Christ. The author states the argument in& 
concise and conclusive, though not in a com 
manner. The book is written, generally, in a nent and 
attractive style, i Ily highly impassioned, as one 
might be expected to write who had thoroughly imbued 
his mind with the grandear of suchatheme. We 
the work wiil meet the general circulation of which tis 
worthy, and in aquietand unobtrusive manner, guide 
the wavering to right views concerning the “root and 
offspring of David, and the bright and morning star.” 
Christian Review, 
We commend this work to our readers as an able 
conclusive discussion of the divinity and atonement 
Christ. 
ous pen. 
sive circulation.— Baptist Advocate 








Washington Street. 3 


Book and Job Printing. — 


HE Publisher ofthe Canistian Rewtecton be 
T to execute all kinds of BOOK & JOB PRI 
athis extensive Printing Office, “4 
The Office is we'l supplied with all necessary materiale, a 
his facilities for executing HANDSOME PRINTING Bre Huet: 
ous. A large part of the Book Type is wow, and of the most 
approved patterns. The assortment of Job Type te large, 





Inthe BOOKS, 


at this Office, part eli as to beauty of appearance. 


Thecks, Billets, Head Bille, Shoe Mampe, 

tans, ane emeoues on the lowest terme 

BUSINESS & VISITING CARDS, printed with nentness 
and despatch, on the well-known and unrivalled Oxcutt 
— +4 from the country, who have jobs of Priating, 
which they wish to have executed with 

BEAUTY, CHEAPNESS & DESPATCH, 
are invited to call st this Office, where every effort with be 
made to accommodate them. Fes. 1. 

TE eee 

FORD’S EATING HOUS 

AT THE WELL-KNOWN STAND, 
2 WILSON’S LANE.....-BOSTON. 
(Near State St. and the Post Office.) 


FT HIS Estabtichment is intended to accommodate pena 
men who statedly or occasionally visit the ony 
meals at short notice, and at a reasonable price. 
Tue Birt oF Pane comprises as large * variety, 4087; 
as can be found at any Eating House in this re + 
every effort is made to please those who may ind 
venient to p the lishment. 

Masts furnished at any time from 6 o'clock’ is te 
morning until 9 o'clock im the evening. 

arch 29. ju 
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Brother Turnbull wields an uncommonly vigor — 
We hope his little book will meet with extem 


For sale by GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, @ 
m. May 10, 
mal 


No. 11 Cornhill, Boston, 


iety of modern styles 
and embraces a srent SOOHLETS, SERMONS. kec., pried 
icular care is devoted to the connEctTEEe® | 


» . 4 
Of soe RINTING, nclnding Shop Bille, Show Bills, Cirewe = 
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